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H.R.H. Princess Marina visits Craig-y- 
Pare School, near Cardiff (see story and 
more pictures on page 4). Here she watches 
a little boy nei a new way of doing Back Cover Story 
sums with his head. 
Miss Australia, Carole Jackson from 
Perth, Western Australia, visited Chertsey 
on Tuesday, May 25, and spent the after- 
noon with the children. She brought them a 
gift of a case of Australian apples. Miss 
Australia was visiting England during her 
world tour which is part of her prize for 
winning the contest. The Miss Australia 
quest is organised each year by the Austra- 
lian Cerebral Palsy Association to raise 
funds for Spastics in Australia. 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS MARINA, Duchess of Kent, 
on Saturday 8th May, unveiled a plaque to 
commemorate her visit to The Spastics 
Society’s Craig-y-Parc School, at Pentyrch, 
where she officially opened important new 
extensions to the school. 


Craig-y-Parc was the first school to be 
opened by the Society for the education and 
training of spastic children and celebrates 
its 10th birthday next Tuesday. 


The Princess, who was accompanied by 
Lady Balfour, Sir Cennydd Traherne, Lord 
Lieutenant of Glamorgan and Lady Traherne 
and Sir Philip Hay, was greeted on her 
arrival at the school by Dr. D. E. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Society. Headmistress, Mrs. 
C. M. Kearslake and members of the school 
management committee. Officials of the 
Society and other guests were presented. 


Following lunch in the staff room the 
Princess, who was dressed in the uniform of 
St. John Ambulance Association, toured the 
school and spoke to a number of children and 
teachers. After she had unveiled the plaque 
in the new assembly hall before an audience 
of parents, guests, teachers and children, a 
bouquet was presented to her by Pauline 
Gibbins, aged 7, from Plymouth. Pauline’s 
father is a sergeant in the R.A.F., and she 
recently spent 18 months in Gibraltar with 
her parents, whilst her father was stationed 
there. 

A speech of thanks to the Princess was 
given by Anthony Browne, a 12-year-old boy 
from Gloucester. Anthony, who is in plaster 
following a recent operation on his right leg, 
was given two days leave of absence from the 
Prince of Wales Orthopaedic Hospital, for his 
part in the day’s ceremony. He will be re- 
turning to the hospital for an operation on his 
other leg. 
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H.R.H. 
PRINCESS 
MARINA 
AT 
CRAIG-Y 
PARC 


(Top left). Her Royal 
Highness talks to 
Linda Stevens and 
physiotherapist 

Miss Chilson, while, 
Mrs. Kearslake 

looks on 


(Top right). Martyn 
Price demonstrates 
spelling by the I.T.A. 
method 


(Right). 

Ara Hovanessian 
helped by Mr. Palser, 
demonstrates electric 
page turner for 
Princess Marina 
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thristopher and Pauline Gibbins present a posy. In the background, Children, staff and visitors, wave goodbye to Her Royal Highness after 
rv, D. E. Wheeler, Chairman of the Society a happy visit 


MAKE 1965 YOUR BEST EVER HOLIDAY! 
A BIG wELCcomME AWAITS you AT ELLERSLIE COURT 


Close to Southport’s glorious, golden sands, Pleasure Land, Parks and 
entertainments, this Home opened last summer, has everything possible 
to ensure a happy holiday for children and adults. 


Facilities include easy access to the Home For details please contact: 
for wheelchairs, lift, hot and cold in all 
bedrooms, two spacious lounges with TV. 
For the children there is the ‘Lions Den’ 
—a well equipped outdoor playroom with 
slides, seesaw etc. For those guests who 
may wish to make use of them laundry 
facilities are available. Good food is 
guaranteed. Guests can be met at the 


station if necessary. 


Miss H. M. Styles 
Manageress 

Ellerslie Court 

38 Westcliffe Road 
Birkdale, Southport 
Lancs. Southport 68545 


or The Holiday Organiser 
The Spastics Society 
12 Park Crescent 
London, W.I. 


Family parties including able- 
bodied brothers and sisters are 
encouraged. 


Many of those who came last 
year are coming back this sum- 
mer so please BOOK NOW. 


or Your Local Group Secre- 
tary or Welfare Officer. 
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The Need for Discipline 
in Schools for Spastics 


by H. B. Davies, M.B.E., B.Sc., lately Headmaster of the Delarue School 


IN THE MINDS of a great many people today 
discipline is almost an ugly word, and the 
subject is certainly not a popular one, con- 
juring up notions of repression, compulsion, 
rigid rules, loud voices and sharp punish- 
ments. To a large extent these ideas stem 
from memories of life in the armed services, 
of which a preponderance of today’s parents 
and teachers have had experience, and from 
recollections of the regimentation and gener- 
ally severe control of conduct in most homes 
and schools up to the period following the 
First Great War. 

The suffering and privations endured by 
our people in that war led to a sharp reaction 
when peace came, manifested in a deeply 
felt and widely expressed determination to 
ensure that their children should be reared 
in a freer, happier world, that they should 
never have to suffer as their parents had. 
Educationists shared these desires to an in- 
creasing extent, and sought for ways of 
liberalising the schools, for new methods of 
teaching which would stimulate interest in 
the subjects taught and lessen the need for 
rote learning, for ‘drilled’ instruction, and 
for the often harsh and tight control of 
classes the old methods involved. 

At the same time the young science of 
psychology, or the study of the mind, was 
developing rapidly, seeking to discover what 
makes us ‘tick’, why we react as we do to 
different stimuli, in other words what under- 
lies our behaviour. The psychologists applied 
themselves to the problems of teaching and 
learning and to the tehavioural responses 
of children and, while they undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to new educational theories, 
not all their finding were valid and sound. 

Today the pendulum has swung to an ex- 
treme so that it is fashionable to pay lip 
service at least to the idea that to compel any- 
one to do anything is to risk damage to their 
personality, causing mal-development of their 
ego; that children at school must only do 
what they want to do, when they feel like 
doing it, and woebetide anyone, especially the 
teacher, who seeks to persuade, induce, coerce 
or insist on a pupil doing a set task in or 
at a given time, or who requires obedience 
to an order or a rule.~ This villain is warp- 
ing his pupil’s personality, his individuality, 
his very character in fact! 

All this has resulted in some very laudable, 
but also some very peculiar experiments and 
practices in our schools, and in some strange 
cults in education. For example, we hear 
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of so-called ‘Free discipline’ schools where 
there are no rules; schools where the pupils 
have been handed entire responsibility for 
conduct and control, where teachers have 
abdicated from their normal role in this 
field; of places where no child is required to 
learn anything until he or she is ready for 
that subject, whatever this term ‘ready’ is 
supposed to mean; of strange views on co- 
education of boys and girls and so on. 

Let us consider then just what is meant 
by discipline. It will surprise many to know 
that the Oxford Dictionary defines it as a 
‘branch of instruction; mental and moral 
training; adversity as effecting this; a system 
of rules for conduct’, We should note care- 
fully this recognition that adversity enters 
into the meaning of the term ‘discipline’, for 
it is obviously important in the full context 
of our subject. 

The great Elizabethan philospher Bacon 
concluded an essay on Adversity by saying, 
‘Adversity doth best discover virtue’, and 
here was must note that the dictionary defines 
virtue as moral excellence, uprightness, wis- 
dom, temperance and fortitude. Clearly then 
adversity has a very real bearing on discipline, 
and surely every spastic experiences adversity 
in some degree. To this exent then his handi- 
cap can actually be turned to his advantage, 
in the developing and refining of his charac- 
ter! In this same essay Bacon maintains that 
‘Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment, adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and 
the clearer revelation of God’s favour’. 

To the parents and teachers of the spastic 
child this must often seem to be highly ques- 
tionable and difficult to accept, yet it is a 
singularly profound observation and worthy 
of deep and serious consideration. Think for 
a moment of the people you know well, of 
those you have read or heard about and 
whom, deep in your heart, you have admired, 
admired for their sterling characters, and 
you will find that almost invariably they are 
men and’women- who have known suffering, 
in some form, or other; in short, they have 
experienced adversity. This, for them, has 
truly been a blessing and a mark of Divine 
favour. 

Surely then, to abandon discipline in any 
school is to deny to our pupils that mental 
and moral training which will enable them 
to develop into people of real character, 
people of moral excellence, uprightness, wis- 
dom and fortitude, able to face up to all the 


‘changes and chances of this mortal life’. 
How much more necessary is it then that we! 
should ensure these attributes for the spastic 
child, for he must te better than the best if} 
he is to be readily acceptable in the com-| 
munity; he must he attractive to all, despite) 
his disabilities, for the sheer shining ex- 
cellence of his character and personality. | 
What does all this entail in our Spastic 
Schools? It involves primarily the institution) 
of a discipline which ensures that their pupils, 
are trained in orderliness, good conduct, and 
the habit of getting the best out of them-| 
selves. Discipline cannot be considered good 
unless it is founded upon worthy ideas of 
conduct that are becoming, or have become 
embedded, in the children’s characters. They 
must come to feel for themselves the right- 
ness of the behaviour expected of them. 
The basis of good discipline, as Dr. Stevens} 
said in his address at a recent Education 
Seminar, is a willing acceptance by the pupils) 
of the school’s standards of behaviour, and 
this can only be achieved if the school, through! 
its Headmaster or Headmistress, with the 
loyal support of the staff, provides a way of) 
life that the children can understand. This, i in 
turn, implies taking into account the pupils’ 
present interests and abilities, and leading 
them on to the things to which they may} 
rightly aspire. The school must provide \ 
way of life that the children recognise as 
something tetter and fuller than they could 
work out for themselves, for only thus will 4 
be able to absorb their energies and command) 
their loyalty. ! 
Once the children have become interested) 
in their work and their treatment, in the sense’ 
that they are eager to do their best, eager to 
try and ready to take pains, they will recog 
nise the value of such rules as they are exe 
pected to observe, when they know that these) 
rules exist solely for the well-being of the 
school as a whole, and for each member of: 
it. Rules will, of course, always be necessary. 
for the maintenance of good discipline, but 
their successful working will depend largely) 
on the good sense with which they are 
administered. 
The importance of good sense and stability) 
in the control of a school should require no 
emphasis. It needs good sense to know what 
to treat as calling for interference and when) 
to interfere, while stability in all those re- 
sponsible for the training of children is 
equally important. Experience has shown 
that unfortunate results follow from both 
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ndue severity and excessive indulgence, and 
lso from alternations of these two forms of 
nwise treatment. 


If the work of the school is congenial and 
‘s aims are understood, there need be no fear 
hat the pupils will be unwilling to face 
pells of intensive work which might in 
ther circumstances seem mere drudgery to 
hem. At every stage of school life, and 
mong children of all grades of ability and 
lisability, it has been the experience of com- 
vetent teachers that children willingly con- 
‘entrate for considerable periods of time upon 
asks which are suited to their capacity, and 
his last is of vital importance with spastics. 
Continual change, excitement and novelty, to 
which teachers sometimes have recourse 
hrough misunderstanding the educational 
heory underlying the use of the ‘interest’ 
dea, are no less damaging to the true pur- 
yoses of education than unrelieved montony 
of work. 


With children at the Infant School stage 
the teacher will work largely by suggestion 
ind example, setting patterns of the conduct 
she wishes to see imitated and praising those 
who conform; the desire to please the teacher 
and to be on good terms with her is a strong 
notive in the behaviour of these children. 


Allowance must be made at the next stage 
‘or the increased liveliness and active curiosity 
which is characteristic, and any form of dis- 
cipline which requires them to remain seated 
and physically inactive for long periods is 
quite out of place in a good school. These 
children soon begin also to acquire a habit 
of appealing to authority and so a strong 
sense of what is fair and what is unfair de- 
velops, so that it is essential that the authority 
of their teachers should be such as to com- 
mand respect as teing fair and impersonal. 


With adolescents the possibility of a cer- 
tain amount of self-government will have to 
be considered. A growing sense of the need 
for order and security in the common life 
among these young people should bring with 
it an interest in seeing that these things are 
established on an acceptable basis. With the 
growth of such an interest the teacher will 
become less and less a person who imposes 
arbitrary rules and more the guardian of the 
common interests of all who are under him. 
It should be his aim, then, to create an en- 
vironment in which each pupil may find it 
worthwhile to express what is best in his or 
her nature. When the teacher fails, he should 
ask himself, therefore, whether his control is 
too repressive, too slack, or too capricious, 
whether his rules make for security or anxiety, 
and whether he has allowed scope for the 
expression of the energies and intelligence of 
his pupils. 

In dealing with cerebrally palsied children 
and young people teachers and all concerned 
with their education and treatment must ever 
keep in mind the need for stimulating moti- 
vation, for these youngsters are hampered 
or even completely prevented from learning 
by spontaneous activity. It is not possible 
for them to gain the basic knowledge of their 
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environment that the average child learns 
hour by hour, nor is it possible for them to 
build up feelings of mastery, of usefulness, 
of confidence and of competition. We must, 
therefore, ensure for them experiences of 
ordinary, healthy childish activity, involving 
fun, frolic and. pleasure, and continuous 
opportunities for experimenting in their ap- 
proach to living, to do as all children do, 
explore, discover, try, devise, circumvent, 
imagine. We must devise games and play 
activities which stimulate and amuse and the 
chance to experiment, providing a release 
from pent-up feelings about themselves and 
others and the restrictions of their environ- 
ment. They must also have opportunities 
for self-expression in creative activity. In this 
joy of creation comes relaxation, and the 
unruly fingers find new strength and control. 
Many difficulties of concentration, motivation 
and discipline will be overcome or greatly 
minimised when the child is awakened to the 
possibility of producing something by him- 
self. 

Teachers of. adolescence will have been 
aware of fierce emotional attachments be- 
tween boy and girl, and may have noticed 
remarkably accelerated improvement in walk- 
ing, in ability to propel a chair, to manipu- 
late things when two young people become 
intensely interested in each other. These 
drives, or sources of energy, are more primi- 
tive, more basic, more fundamental in the 
development of human life than wishing or 
thinking. The desire for mastery is the main- 
spring of human accomplishment, but it is 
only when the deepest strata of emotional 
and instinctive energy are stimulated, that 
sufficient motivational energy is released with- 
in the human system to propel it into action, 
to drive us to ‘do noble things, not dream 
them all day long.’ 

It is well to remember always that the 
spastic has little strength to execute tasks, 
that any movement necessitates tremendous 
effort, and nothing is so utterly destructive 
of effort as a feeling of absolute weakness and 
ineffectiveness. The spastic must heave him- 
self forward through this leaden barrier, and 
achievement will remain at a very low level 
unless the basic drive to go forward is 
awakened and kept alight. He must somehow 
be stimulated to feel that mastery is possible, 
must have utter confidence in those helping 
him, and be brought to feel joy in achieve- 
ment. Nothing freezes a spastic child’s 
capacity to respond and improve so much 
as unhappy relations with other people. 
Teachers and therapists who cannot create 
and maintain day by day, year in and year 
out, an atmosphere of enjoyment should not 
work with spastics. No lessons, no equipment, 
no drugs, will te of any use without the 
child’s own desire to grow and develop. 

This is well exemplified in the case of a 
hemiplegic boy of 17, who, after 12 years of 
therapy, immediately on leaving the depart- 
ment, placed his left hand in his jacket 
pocket and ignored it until the next session 
of therapy. Then his school began a wood and 
metal work course and this lad became a very 


keen devotee. However, the day came when 
he needed to use a jack plane, which, of 
course, requires two hands, and he stood, 
miserable and disappointed, unable to cope. 
The teacher, seeing this predicament, quietly 
took the palsied hand from his pocket, placed 
it on the front of the plane, and moved it 
forward. All was well! Yes, and more than 
well, for, whole hitherto this boy’s food had 
had to be cut up for him, within a month of 
the incident, he was using both hands at 
table and cutting up his own meal. The lad’s 
own drive for mastery had enabled him to 
accomplish what years of therapy without 
the deep, inner motivation had failed to make 
possible. 


In dealing with the apathetic, the demand- 
ing, the unruly spastic pupil, the frustration, 
annoyance and despair their -ehaviour can 
generate in the staff will be lessened and eased 
by a deeper understanding of their condition. 


While the normal child is constantly on the 
move, examining everything within reach, 
constantly seeking information, scarcely able 
to sit through a meal, the spastic child trying 
to do these things often succeeds only in 
falling, knocking over what he seeks to pick 
up, and mayte his only means of getting 
attention or information is by crying or in- 
effectual grunting. He is just as interested in 
his environment, but has to learn slowly and 
painfully, depending for what he wants all 
the time on others rather than himself. His 
powers of observation and concentration are 
impeded by neurologically-based disturbances 
in learning and response which must be 
quietened by the security and warmth of a 
trusted adult, and teachers must realise that 
they must provide these when needed. Thus, 
with children who have seemed incapable of 
learning to read it has been found that by 
holding them comfortably on the lap daily 
for a few minutes’ reading lesson, they began 
to make progress immediately. Independence 
in these children can be fostered by provid- 
ing them with the simplest possible tasks, at 
which they can succeed alone. 


It is a human trait to be conditioned to 
defeat or acquiescence if our efforts to do a 
particular thing are frequently unsuccessful, 
and never redeemed by reward or encourage- 
ment. So with the child who, sad and dis- 
contented, is always told to be good. His 
inner urges are stifled by the need to be a 
nice boy, and so acceptable to those whose 
love he must have at all costs. This mental 
attitude with the added burden of difficult 
movements, produces the apathetic child, the 
one who has just given up. 


Somehow we must give him the warmth 
of encouragement, the stimulus to try, for 
without this foundation of confidence and 
inner stimulated effort nothing of lasting 
value will be accomplished. 


The cerebrally palsied simply must learn 
to be well-disciplined people. They, more than 
non-handicapped folk, need to be accepted 
readily by society, need to exhibit behaviour 
which is of high standard, which gains ap- 
proval by their neighbours, and wins the 
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willingness of others to offer any necessary 
assistance. The secret of building up and 
fostering this development of discipline with 
the cerebrally palsied person is quietness and 
self-control in his teachers. They must be 
perfectly controlled if they are to lay a firm 
foundation in their pupils of self-control and 
true discipline. Misbehaviour must not be 
ignored or glossed over, but should be dealt 
with privately and with understanding. The 
pupil who misbehaves, breaks the accepted 
rules of conduct, must be made to realise 
that he cannot remain in the group, cannot 
be accepted by his peers and neighbours un- 
less he conforms, but we must be sure that 
he does understand why his bad conduct 
makes him unacceptable among his fellows. 
Discipline by quietness and control is often 
difficult to achieve, but its value is both long- 
term and immediate. 


It is no easy matter to train and educate 
spastics, even in such an obviously desirable 
attainment as eating tidily, so as not to 
offend in public. The enforcement of obedi- 
ence and self-control on a child who suffers 
far more frustration and deprivation than 
non-handicapped children do, and with far 
less opportunity for the release of pent-up 
feelings, calls for great patience and self- 
control from his teachers. It is of quite 
vital importance for a handicapped child to 
acquire and develop socially acceptable be- 
haviour and manners, more so than for the 
normal child, and for the spastic it is a very 
much more painful process. 


As in most matters, however, the hardest 
way is the one to te followed. Constant in- 
sistence, tempered with loving kindness, 
wherever possible, on high standards of social 
behaviour is essential, in spite of undreamed- 
of suffering inflicted on the handicapped per- 
son concerned. Some of this training should 
have been begun by parents in the pre- 
school years and, if it has keen wisely under- 
taken, it will alleviate some of the biggest 
problems in school, Parents and _ teachers 
must try always to remember that if their 
correction of faults and mistakes is going to 
be effective it must te given rather in the 
nature of assistance than rebuke. 


If the cerebral palsied are ever to become 
useful citizens they must become independent, 
and it is in the achievement of this that 
discipline is so clearly essential. Life is a 
challenge to us all, whether we have an 
obvious handicap or not, and the measure of 
our success in living is the extent to which 
we meet that challenge intelligently, with 
self-control and fortitude. Only a disciplined 
upbringing can equip us to face life squarely, 
to stand up to whatever may be in store for 
us. 

Disappointment and sadness come to all of 
us, but only those who really face the chal- 
lenge of life can know the deeper satisfactions 
of living, of striving for a purpose, of being 
a contributor rather than an observer in the 
community. Discipline from our earliest years 
will provide us with the best armour against 
‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’. 
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Tuts is a success story for which the people 
concerned, who have done this work and 
helped this little girl, should be proud. 

I know that it is an everyday occurrence 
with the staffs of the centres and schools, and 
that they take it in their stride, but, I repeat, 
they should be proud. 

Rosemarie’s picture has been in the SPAs- 
tics News before. At a party when she 
presented a bouquet of flowers to ‘Elsie 
Tanner’ of ‘Coronation Street’. 

This is Rosemarie’s story. 

Rosemarie was 11 months’ old before her 
parents found that she was spastic. Her birth- 
weight was 2 lb. 14 ozs. And so from then on 
this little girl was taken every week to Alder 
Hey Hospital until she was four. 

Somehow a reporter from the People got 
to know about her, and he took up Rose- 
marie’s case with Mrs. Lil Stockdale at Pictor 
House. 

About March, 1961, Mrs. Stockdale took 
her. Through Mrs. Lil (as she is known) and 
her staff, Rosemarie has progressed and, in 
fact, has never looked back. It was at Pictor 
House, Harborough Road, Sale, in Cheshire, 
that Rosemarie presented the bouquet to ‘Elsie 
Tanner’. 

When first at Pictor House, Rosemarie had 
to be carried about like a little baby. She 
could not sit up—could not even hold up her 
head *unaided. She was absolutely helpless. 
When she left Pictor House in March, 1964, 
Rosemarie could sit without aid. Also, she 
could stand for a little while, holding on to 
something. But this was the foundation, the 
beginning, the hard work put in by Mrs. Lil 
and her staff who believed that one day Rose- 
marie would walk. 

Well, the little girl came home for a time 
and then it was decided to perform an opera- 
tion. The operation was done, and Rosemarie 
started to walk. Admitted, she had to have a 


ROSEMARIE 


by H. P. Hampton, : 


member of the 
Friends of Spastics League 


‘pusher’—but she did start to walk. The little 
girl’s parents thought of miracles when they 
saw Rosemarie the first time after the opera- 
tion; it was unbelievable that their little girl 
could walk. They had faith all right, but 
they remembered that for three years the 
heartaches had been really tough, so tough 
in fact, that they had despaired of ever seeing 
Rosemarie walk. 

Now they are proud, and pleased that this 
wonderful thing has happened to Rosemarie. — 
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[HE LAST TIME I saw the Lil Stockdale 
Sentre at Sale, there seemed to be children 
ver every inch, children in the cupboards, 
‘hildren popping out of every opened drawer. 
(he staff, I recall, took their meals off a 
inen chest, standing up: their dining-room 
was full of children. Their sitting-room had 
phildren in it, and the office was a classroom. 
The considerable business of administration 
ind fund-raising was conducted with pre- 
cision from a small kiosk the children couldn’t 
dossibly use. 

| It was a lovely place then, and it’s a lovely 
dlace now. But now there is more room. 
On May 29, very attractive new extensions 
co the Centre were officially opened by the 
Duchess of Westminster. Later on the same 
day Richard Hearne (‘Mr. Pastry’) handed 
over a large and magnificent hydrotherapy 
d00l. The depths of this pool are graded from 
18 inches to three feet, in steps, and there is 
a hoist for helping in older handicapped chil- 
dren, and a sort of therapy bed, permanently 
awash in the water. The temperature is kept 
at 90 degrees. 

The new wing is gaily papered with ridicu- 
lous cats, warm and spacious and sunny. 


‘Clinic once a fortnight, isn’t it?’ said Mrs. 


Mie 
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Duchess of Westminster Opens 


ie a far cry from one room in the Welfare. 


. 


Extensions to Lil Stockdale Centre 


Stableford, an ex-teacher who had travelled 
from North Wales for the opening. “That’s 
how we started out.’ 

On opening the new wing, the Duchess of 
Westminster said that the Centre had achieved 
a great deal in its relatively short life. ‘It is 
the need to persevere in our undertakings 
which is hardest for us to bear. You here 
promote with energy and vision the utmost 
that can be done.’ Her Grace paid special 
tribute to Richard Hearne, who had raised 
the £8,000 needed for the pool, and to Mrs. 
Stockdale who has now been Chairman of 
the Sale Altrincham Group for exactly ten 
years of startling achievement. 

As the President, Mr. W. Sayle-Creer, 
pointed out, the Centre is the only one in 
Great Britain to operate a Night Care scheme 
for parent relief—a scheme which enables 
every parent to have one night a week “off”. 

Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director of the Spastics 
Society, spoke on the Local Society’s position 
within the Spastics Society. Thirteen years 
ago, he said, the National Society was four 
people with £5—and the support of some 14 
local Groups. ‘Look back eight years, to a 
busy National Society with an income of 
£293,000, doing national work and doing 
what it could to help local work. Then look 


back to last year, to a busy National Society 
helping its Groups to the extent of £293,000 
—the same figure as its whole income seven 
years before. 

‘Part of the business of the Spastics 
Society’, said Dr. Stevens, ‘is to cultivate 
the knack of bringing to light the -est.in the 
minds of others and of encouraging, sup- 
porting and sustaining the work of its mem- 
bers—Groups and individuals—of leading 
them in a healthy progressive manner which 
will prevent a destructive attachment to the 
past or a short-sighted attachment to the pre- 
sent, and encouraging them to look with 
confidence and energy to the future.’ 

The Rt. Hon. Anthony Barber, M.P. for 
Sale and Altrincham, spoke warmly of the 
work of the Spastics Society, which he had 
come to know when he was Minister of 
Health. ‘Many voluntary Societies’ he said, 
‘seem to dissipate their energies because their 
liaison with Local Authorities is not close 
enough. At the Ministry this was not thought 
to be true of the Spastics Society.’ Mr. 
Barber said that just because we were a 
voluntary Society, we could provide the help 
that with the best will in the world the 
State could not. ‘In thanking the Spastics 
Society for its work, I am delighted to ex- 
press our gratitude to one of the most 
dynamic and determined voluntary societies 
in Britain—you have the will, and you do 
something about it.’ 

The new extensions to the Centre com- 
prise a staff cloakroom (they never had one 
before), a physiotherapy room, a speech 
therapy room, a consultants’ room, two 
offices, a classroom, a nursery department, a 
particularly treasured basement laundry, a 
large reception area, and toilets, sluice and 
changing room with a locker and harness for 
each child. 


The Duchess of Westminster, with the 

Lord Mayor, actor Richard Hearne, the Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Barber, M.P., and 

Mrs. Stockdale, make a tour of inspection 


A New Work Centre For Norwich 


A RAPID EXPANSION of locally operated work 
centres for the unemployable adult spastic is 
a feature of the Spastics Society’s local de- 
velopment programme, and to complete the 
pattern for Norwich and Norfolk the local 
society is providing a fine new centre to the 
north of the city. The centre, which has just 
been completed, will accommodate up to 35 
adult spastics in two main work rooms and 
will provide a wide variety of industrial sub- 
contract work for spastics from the city and 
county. 

For those who live too far from the centre 
to travel each day The Society is developing 
a hostel not far from the work centre to 
accommodate up to 15 adults who will stay 
there on a five-day week basis, returning 
home at the week-ends. The hostel, which 
comprises a most attractive detached house, 
is undergoing limited alterations and should 
be ready for occupation later in the year, 

The background to the erection of this 
centre provides an encouraging picture of 
co-operation between the local Society and 


Agricultural Centre 


LARGE COUNTRY HOUSES have understandably 
been a feature of the Society’s centre de- 
velopment in the past, not least because in 
many cases this has been the quickest and 
the cheapest way of providing residential 
places. As the number of centres has grown, 
so has the Society’s ability to create different 
units which can seek to provide for the 
differing requirements of handicap and for 
the differing interests and abilities of the 
potential residents. It was on this basis that 
the Society decided to embark on an agricul- 
tural centre, and Thorngrove in Gillingham 
’ (Dorset) was acquired for this purpose. 
Thorngrove is not unlike every other large 
country house; it has no exceptional qualities 
which mark it down as a beauty but it does 
have all the basic requirements for a good 
agricultural centre. Designed to cater for be- 
tween 30 and 40 residents and staff, the 
centre when complete will provide an interest- 
ing range of rural pursuits and agricultural 
activities to occupy the resident community 
for twelve months in the year. These will 
range from stock rearing (cattle, pigs and 
fowl) at one end of the scale, to the manu- 
facture of horticultural sundries at the other 
end. A useful range of outbuildings, as the 
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the local Authority, for the City Council 
generously contributed the architectural ser- 
vices for the new unit which is being built 
on a site leased by the Council. The centre 
has an ideal setting, situated as it is in the 
centre of a new residential neighbourhood 
developed simultaneously, and designed by 


the City’s principal architect, Percival, 
F.R.I.B.A., to blend with its domestic sur- 
roundings. 


The single-storey traditionally-built build- 
ing retains the dignity of its brick structure 
yet echoes the individuality and contrast pro- 
jected by its surroundings. A pleasing choice 
of brick combines with the basically black 
and white décor of the exterior to present a 
building which will be as eye-catching as it 
will be functional. 

Our picture shows work on the centre 
nearing completion; soon the bulldozers and 
the builders will have gone. What remains 
will be the means of providing a sense of 
purpose for many of East Anglia’s adult 
spastics. 


estate agents would classify them, has in thi 
instance turned out indeed to be most use 
ful. New floors, a coat of paint and som 
central heating will provide excellent back 
ground for the manufacturing processes 
whilst the new farm buildings will accom 
modate the stock and dairy activities. 

Agriculture will inevitably mean a_ ligh 
physical handicap for the residents and thi 
is perhaps just as well, for the main hous 
is built on five different levels on each of it 
three storeys. So few, if any, wheelchairs wil 
be seen at Thorngrove, but for those wh 
can cope with the rigours of farm life a: 
interesting and challenging stay is in store 
And for the residents of Gillingham, wh 
have for some years accepted Thorngrov 
as a centre providing residential facilities— 
it was in the past a Dr. Barnardo’s Home- 
this will be an experiment which will b 
watched with great interest. Already the pre 
posals have received some publicity in loc 
journals and there is every reason to suppos 
that this interest will be maintained. 

For those who are not quite sure about 
country life, the essentially rural and typic 
ally delightful Dorset countryside will do th 
rest. All this from September onwards 
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MANCHESTER— 


WORK STARTED in Manchester earlier this 
year on the second Family Help Unit to be 
developed by the Society. By the end of the 
year a 20-bedded short-term care unit will 
3e available for Manchester and district. But 
che new Manchester Centre will be something 
of a novelty because the Centre represents 
the product of an interesting exercise between 
the Society and the Manchester and District 
Spastics Society whose principal concern for 
some time has been the provision of short- 
term care facilities for the severely handi- 
capped adult spastic. What more logical than 
the combination of complimentary facilities 
for children and adults under one roof, 


Rained Off 


2 ACCUSTOMED does one become to delays 
in building today that completion dates are 
something to be regarded with the utmost 
suspicion. How easy it is to blame the 
builder; someone has to be blamed and so 
far as the client is concerned, the builder is 
both the nearest and most obvious target. He 
in turn manages to find a sub-contractor who 
has failed to adhere to the programme. And 
‘so it goes on. Unfortunately it is not always 
} : oes c 

possible to anticipate the English weather 
and as often as not rain and snow are at the 
‘root of the delay. 

_ And so it has been in Buxton where work 
is now proceeding apace with the develop- 
ment of the new work unit alongside the 
Society’s adult centre in Buxton. Intended 
principally to provide occupational and work 
activities for the residents, the centre, when 
complete, will also te able to accept a num- 
ber of adults on a daily basis if they are able 
to travel from their homes each day. But 
rain, lots of it, and in its turn, mud, have 
provided natural hazards which have had the 
inevitable affect of holding up work. Some 
‘idea of the extent of the hazard will be evi- 
dent from the accompanying pictures. 


Sherrards Open Day 


500 Visitors 


THE SUN WAS SHINING as Mr. V. King, 
Principal, played host to 500 visitors at 
| Sherrards Open Day on Saturday, 15th May. 
Friendly Hertfordshire policemen, assisted by 
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n Exercise in Co-operation 


especially where the common aim has been 
to provide help for the families and parents 
of spastics. 

The new centre is being developed on an 
ideal site on the south side of Manchester 
in Wilbraham Road, easily accessible from 
the city centre and from the south and east 
of the city. The availability of good sites, 
indeed of any suitable sites, in Manchester 
is poor and the decision to purchase the 
property which is now being converted was 
undoubtedly a wise decision. The majority 
of the accommodation in the new Centre will 
be provided by new single storey building, 
adults and children being accommodated in 


two main wings with the common services 
centrally situated. Residential staff accom- 
modation will be provided in the existing 
house where extensive improvements and 
modifications are being carried out. 


A.A. signposts eliminated any traffic com- 
plications and guided visitors to the car park. 

Despite the size of the crowds everything 
went with a swing. In the workshops 
trainees answered questions from interested 
spectators as they operated the machines. 
Inspectors discussed the work of the centre 
with the many industrialists, about 80 of 
whom keep the centre busy with contract 
work. 

A marquee was set up on the spacious lawn 
behind the house where tea was served. 

Mr. Carter, the warden of Sherrards, con- 


ducted visitors round the hostel, Mrs. Gibby, 
the housekeeper, showed them the domestic 
science block. 

In the lecture room articles made by train- 
ees, together with leaflets and the first copies 


of a new booklet Door To Their Future 
were on show and contributions towards 
these amounted to £46. 

Trainees were relaxed and happy, visitors 
were interested and at ease. As the last of 
them left, no one had any doubt that it had 


teen a successful Open Day. 
T.A. 


1] 


No Concessions 
Needed for 
Industrially 

Trained Spastics 


This article by Therese Appleby 
is reprinted by permission 
of Machinery 


HoweEVER much we may complain about our 
daily tasks, life without work—without being 
able to work—would be intolerable for most 
of us. Yet for spastics, one of whom is born 
every eight hours, the possibility of leading a 
normal working life was, until recently, un- 
likely. 

Spastics are people in whom a small part 
of the brain controlling movement has been 
damaged or has failed to develop normally. 
The affliction, known medically as cerebral 
palsy, takes many forms, and no two spastics 
have exactly the same symptoms. There are 
various ways in which movement can be 
affected, and the subject may, for example, be 
handicapped as regards walking, in the use of 
the hands and arms, or the use of the speech 
muscles. Occasionally damage extends to the 
neighbouring centres of the brain and affects 
hearing and sight. There may be slight or 
complete paralysis of the limbs, and many 
spastics have special difficulties in learning 
with the result that they are slow to mature. 
Research has only recently started into the 
causes of cerebral palsy and experts are still 
unable to identify all of them. 

Meanwhile, assistance must be forthcoming 
for people who are born spastics. Very slowly, 
circumstances are changing and for young 
men and women between 16 and 25, practical 
help in training for industry is now available. 

Sherrards Industrial Training Centre (built 
and maintained by The Spastics Society) is on 
the fringe of the industrial area of Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. Since it was established 
eight years ago it has given fresh hope to 
spastics and has placed more than 100 young 
men and women in industry—35 in 1964. The 
Centre has a capacity for 66 trainees, and 
training occupies from nine months to two 
years, depending on the extent of the dis- 
ability. Success—which means being accepted 
in industry at the rate for the job and becom- 
ing self-supporting—is achieved by 90 per 
cent of the trainees. There is a waiting list of 
more than 60 and those interviewed at the 
present time are likely to start their training 
within about 12 months. 

Sherrards is run as a normal factory, comes 
under the Factory Act, and is visited regularly 
by factory inspectors. There are four depart- 
ments concerned with engineering (including 
soldering and assembly work), woodwork, 
commercial training, and domestic science. 
The engineering shops have the largest 
capacity for training, since spastics have 
proved to be particularly suited to the engi- 
neering industry. The shops are run by a 
training manager and ten instructors, all of 
whom have come from industry. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. V. King, was previously production 
manager for a large industrial concern. These 
men are well aware of the needs of industry 
and ensure that the policy of training at the 
centre prepares the trainees for industry. 
Many of the instructors take a T.W.I. course 
in work study and one of the most interesting 
features of their job is the scope which it 
affords for improving methods of production. 

Before entering the centre, trainees have 


spent a week or two on a vocational oil 


ment course, undergoing a variety of tests and 
these pre-selection procedures have led to a 
situation where there are very few ‘failures’ 
at Sherrards. The majority have had no for- 
mal education but it is hoped that this diffi- 
culty will be overcome in future years as a 
result of the increasing number of schools 
planned by The Spastics Society. After the 
training manager, Mr. Jones, has decided (by 
means of a simple test) the departments in 
which entrants may most suitably begin their 
training, they are ready to start work, and 
this really means work since everything pro- 
duced in the shops is sub-contracted by in- 
dustrial firms and scrap never exceeds 3 per 
cent. Trainees work from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
with the usual lunch and tea breaks. 

The engineering shops contain 22 different 
types of machine, none of which is adapted 
for spastics since the whole object of training 
is to enable these people to be absorbed into 
industry and work on machines used by nor- 
mal employees. 

Ahand-operated injection moulding machine 
produces plastics dolls, and a semi-automatic 
machine has already produced 350,000 combs 
for the Ministry of Supply, and makes intri- 
cate plaques in different colours and material 
thicknesses as samples for representatives of 
L.C.I. 

Engraving on Formica, aluminium and 
steel is carried out on contract, for electrical 
firms, by trainees who are above average in- 
telligence. With the increase in electronic 
devices trained engravers are in great demand. 

Ten trainees are engaged in making hose- 
clips, of which the Centre is committed to 
supply 260,000 a year. These hose-clips are 
for the motor and domestic appliance indus- 
tries and jigs have been designed at the Centre 
for the special sizes of clip required. The work 
involves ten different operations and is of par- 
ticular value to the trainee in fostering a 
team spirit, since he depends for his supply 
on the speed at which the previous operator 
works. Mr. Jones is proud of the fact that 
delivery is always on time and that the 
Centre has never yet let a customer down. 
Every finished article is inspected. Labels are 
at hand for attachment to faulty items because 
verbal communication is often one of the 
major difficulties for a spastic. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is felt that a standard is looked for 
in the work produced at the Centre that would 
not be found in a normal factory, but great 
satisfaction is gained in giving a service that 
firms would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

An order for 500 special tools for picture- 
frame making to be used in ‘do it yourself 
kits is another of the jobs being executed at 
the moment. 

Simple spot welding is taught but for this 
task the operator must have one sound hand 
and one sound leg. 

Two girls work on cable forming in pre- 
paration for the assembly of telephones in the 
soldering and light assembly shop. 

Soldering bits are made for Rank Bush- 
Murphy by capstan lathe operators, one of 
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\yhom is responsible for turning and parting 
ff, and another for boring and finishing. A 
juarter of a million of these bits have been 
yroduced at the Centre in seven years. 

| In making a knurled knob nine stages are 
serformed by one operator, who works from a 
ist until he has memorized the process. 

| The capstan lathe section is an important 
pne because certain firms place work which 
they themselves cannot undertake to complete 
hontracts. In some instances, if the Centre was 
unable to undertake, say, 20 per cent of the 
fotal, these firms would have to refuse con- 
lracts. Also, capstan operators are in demand 
hnd are more easily placed in employment. 


The tool store is in the charge of one 
‘rainee who is completely responsible for the 
stock, and even instructors have to sign for 
kquipment. This trainee will eventually, it is 
laoped, be able to find full employment as a 
stores clerk. 
| In the soldering and light assembly shop 
the bulk of the work is on telephone contracts 
and at present 250 telephones are being 
assembled for Shipton Automation of Hat- 
field. The entire assembly of 650 internal 
‘telephones has just been completed, for single 
line, five line, and ten line systems. As in the 
‘other shops, large blueprints are displayed on 
the walls from which trainees are able to 
follow each assembly sequence through to 
completion. The training manager prefers 
trainees to work from engineers’ drawings. 
Generally speaking, girls are found to be 
more suitable for assembly and soldering 
work. A few days in this shop is sufficient to 
Jenable the instructor to decide whether the 
‘trainees has an aptitude for this type of work. 
‘Trained assemblers have been placed with 
/Plesseys, Philips and Hivacs. Their speed, in 
‘comparison with the results obtained by 
‘normal operators, varies from 75 per cent 
‘upwards. To offset this somewhat lower effi- 
/ciency, employers find that, as with all spas- 
' tics working in industry, there are significant 
advantages. It is unlikely that a spastic will 
| change his or her job, or be unnecessarily 
‘absent from work, since the attitude to em- 
ployment is very different from that of a 
/normal young man or woman. Spastics tend 
|to stay in jobs, even when they are monoto- 
/nous and repetitive, partly because the diffi- 
,culties of education have accustomed them to 
_a less imaginative outlook, but mainly because, 
/being so badly handicapped, they consider 
themselves fortunate to have jobs, and are 
grateful to be able to work and to be allowed 
' to do so. Those in charge of the Centre find 
that trainees will usually reach given targets 
through continuous concentration. 

Many spastics walk very slowly and one of 
the fears in industry is that, with their diffi- 
culty in balancing, they will fall over. Falls 
may occur and a prospective employer is 
always told if they are likely. For this reason 
the employment of spastics in large, well or- 
ganised factories, where floors are clear of 
workpieces and other obstructions, is usually 
more satisfactory. 

The more mobile spastics, with lighter 
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Is 
This girl trainee is making cable forms using a standard fixture with a code for the wires 
attached to the board. She has poor mobility but good hands 


10k 

Trainees operating an Adrema Bradma embossing machine and an S.H.A. hand printing 
machine. One girl has a useless left hand and the other has poor mobility and must be 

seated at work 
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handicaps and a higher degree of intelligence, 
operate machines in the woodworking shop 
and undertake all stages involved in convert- 
ing the raw material into the finished article. 
They are engaged on contract work making 
battery and junction boxes, packing cases, 
terminal strips, and ‘wooden rockers’ which 
are used as heels for plaster leg casts by the 
War Office. When members of the staff of 
Kodaks visited Sherrards they were surprised 
at the amount of machinery in use and im- 
mediately gave the Centre a regular order for 
wooden pallets used in their factories with 
fork-lift trucks, Fewer trainees become pro- 
ficient in woodwork than in engineering be- 
cause of physical handicaps. It should be 
noted, moreover, that spastics, being unable 
to move heavy furniture, can only be placed 
in modern furniture factories where mass- 
production methods are used. However, in 
1964 six trainees were successful in obtaining 
jobs in the woodworking industry. 
Production figures are posted up regularly, 
as a means of fostering the competitive spirit. 
When a new job is introduced, an instruc- 
tor carries out the complete operation in front 
of the trainee, giving positive instructions. 
When people have limited powers of applica- 
tion it is important to tell them what they 
must do, rather than what they must not do. 
Time is spent with groups of trainees in 
the lecture room where, with visual aids, 
lectures are given on Safety First—there are 


no special safety precautions in the shops— . 


screw threads, and joining metals, the read- 
ing of blueprints, and the use of gauges to 
measure accurately. Enlarged micrometers and 
vernier calipers provide for instruction in 
accurate measurement. Between 5 and 10 per 
cent of trainees learn to use an ordinary 
micrometer. Where a trainee is severely physi- 
cally handicapped and cannot use a micro- 
meter in the normal way, a fixture is made to 
hold it in position. This is the only concession 
that the Centre makes to a spastic trainee. 

To the instructors nothing is impossible. 
Medically, it may appear so, but since they 
are not medical men, they are willing to try 
everything within reason. 

An interesting experiment is now being 
carried out at Sherrards. Apprentices from 
I-C.I. and I.C.T. who are in their last year 
of training, are spending a few weeks in the 
shops at the Centre, working with trainees. 
The object of the experiment is two-fold. 
Apprentices are given an opportunity to 
supervise people and to see for themselves the 
work that spastics are able to do. Eventually, 
if they reach positions of higher management, 
their experience at Sherrards will have taught 
them if and when it is possible to employ 
handicapped people. For the trainees, a first 
opportunity is afforded of coming into contact 
with people of their own age, who are em- 
ployed in a similar industry. 

High standards, normal working condi- 
tions, and efficiency are the keynotes. There 
is no set syllabus since every trainee has dif- 
ferent problems. The only difference between 
Sherrards Training Centre and an industrial 
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IIT: 


These two trainees, one a paraplegic (both legs affected) and the other a triplegic (both legs 
and one arm affected) are being taught to operate Essex tapping machines 


factory is that more attention is paid to the 
welfare of the trainees. 

By the time the course has been completed 
a trainee will have operated every available 
machine that it is possible for him to use. 
During the final months of his training he 
will be switched from job to job in prepara- 
tion for working in industry. 

The final word is with Mr. King, principal 
of Sherrards, who said: “This is the most 
worthwhile job a man could do. Success de- 
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Speech Day at Craig-y-Parc 
Stars’ Kart-Khana at Surbiton 


Conference on the Development of the London Region, at Park Crescent 
Yorkshire Regional Council, Gt. Northern Hotel, Leeds ... 
Spastics Exhibition Unit and Spastic League Club Exhibition meet up for first 


time at Eastbourne 


North West Regional Conference at Pictor House, Sale ... 


Sports Day at Wilfred Pickles 


Whitton Open Air School Opening, at Ipswich 


Employment Assessment Course No. a 
Birmingham 


at Fircroft Sars ain et 


pends on the co-operation of employers, the 
local group of The Spastics Society and the 
Ministry of Labour. They are all doing their 
best to help.’ 

The cost of running the Centre is well over 
£60,000 a year, of which contract work brings 
in about £8,000. 

A new Industrial Centre will te opened in 
Birmingham by The Spastics Society this 
year and will te among the most modern 
purpose-built premises in Europe. 


3rd July 
3rd July 
3rd July 
3rd July 


4th July 
10th July 
17th July 
19th July 


19th-29th 


Press Conference on Christmas Cards for Editors of Women’ s Magazines, a 


Park Crescent 


Sports Day at Craig-y-Parc ... 


S.O.S. cricket team, captained by David ae ae: pee of Hastings’ 
Eleven at Hastings Central Cricket Ground . A aes : 


Speech Day at Wilfred Pickles 


21st July 
24th July 


25th July 
26th July 


GROUPS—PLEASE ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS NOW 
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GETTING MONEY 
FROM US— 


THE WORLD OVER 


IT IS FUNNY how one’s eyes are inevitably 
drawn to appeals for money even if the 
language is quite incomprehensible to you. 

During my air trip across the world re- 
cently, I was invited in many transit airport 
_lounges and in many different languages, to 
'give my unwanted currencies to help handi- 
capped children. When doing a long air 
journey, one inevitably gets left with an 
assortment of lire, marks, rupees, dollars, 
cents, yen and other unidentifiable coins and 
this seems as good a way as any of getting 
rid of the left-overs. 

My eyes were particularly drawn, however, 
to the postcards sold in Japan in aid of 
handicapped children—the original paintings 
were donated by famous Japanese artists and 
the cards were sold for 10 yen or 2d. each. 
Since I conduct most of my correspondence 
by picture postcard these days I bought a 
large supply, as the cards were not only 
attractive but very good value. 

On my return trip to London, via the 
North Pole, we touched down at Anchorage 
in Alaska at 7.30 in the morning. There is 
not much to do in Alaska at 7.30 a.m. with 
a temperature below freezing point, especially 
when one is not allowed outside the airport 
lounge, and so I idly looked around the 
shop even though I hadn’t any dollars to 
spend. My eyes immediately alighted on a 
package of paper table mats over-printed 
with a map of Alaska and sold in aid of 
Alaskan and Eskimo handicapped children. 


Sold in aid of Spastics 
in Fapan 


With the mats were some gay seals depicting 
life in the frozen north. I managed to per- 
suade the shopkeeper to take English sterling 
for a packet of mats, but she would only 
accept paper money. This meant that I was 
left with an assortment of useless U.S. coins 
—which I could then deposit in the special 
charity box at London Airport. And so it 
goes on. 
M. R. Morgan. 


MOBILE EXHIBITION UNI Teeeeeeee 


ITINERARY—JULY 1965 


Day Date Place 
Thursday | Tonbridge 
Saturday 3 Eastbourne 
Sunday 4 Eastbourne 
Tuesday 6 Brighton 
Wednesday 7 Brighton 
Friday 9 Bognor 
Saturday 10 Bognor 
Monday 12 Southsea 
Tuesday 13 Southsea 


Thursday 15 


Newport, 1.0.W. 


Site 
Big Bridge 
Royal Parade 
Royal Parade 
Fish Market Hard 
Fish Market Hard 
Gloucester Road Car Park 
Gloucester Road Car Park 
Junction of Serpentine Road and 
Clarence Esplanade 
Junction of Serpentine Road and 
Clarence Esplanade 
Royal Agricultural Show 


Saturday 17 Sandown, I.0.W. South side of pier 
Monday 19 Bournemouth Horseshoe Common 
Tuesday 20 Bournemouth Horseshoe Common 
Thursday 22 Cheltenham Montpellier Gardens 
Saturday 24 Manchester Piccadilly 

Sunday 25 Manchester Piccadilly 

Tuesday 27 Blackpool Royal Lancashire Show 
Wednesday 28 Blackpool Royal Lancashire Show 
Thursday 29 Blackpool Royal Lancashire Show 
Friday 30 Blackpool Princess Parade 
Saturday 31 Blackpool Princess Parade 
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READ 
OUR 
STORY 


“A fascinating story ...’ 


B.M.J. 
“A moving and gripping 
book...” B.B.C, 


“EVERY 
S 
HOURS” 


compiled by 
RICHARD DIMBLEBY 
(assisted by MARY HOBBS) 


“FOR GROUPS 
A MONEY RAISER 


You can make 10d. every time you 
sell a copy of “Every Eight Hours”’. 
A good money-raiser for your funds 


at meetings, bazaars, functions, etc. 
To obtain this discount, you must 
order 12 or more copies direct from: 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
ST. PAUL’S HOUSE 
WARWICK LANE 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 2/6 


Single copies from leading bookshops—or 
direct from: 


SPASTICS SOCIETY BOOK SALES 
28 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON W.1. 


(3/- incl. postage) 


Down Your 
Way— 


With the Spastics 
Mobile Exhibition 


“Good Luck’ 
Says Stirling Moss 


THE SUN SHONE, the crowd cheered, Stirling 
Moss waved from the driver’s seat, and the 
Spastics Society’s Mobile Exhibition swung 
into Great Portland Street in London, on 
the first stage of its country-wide tour to tell 
the public about spastics. 

This was the scene near the Society’s head 
offices on Friday morning, 21st May, 1965, 


when our new Spastics Mobile Exhibition 
was Officially launched. For half - an - hour 
before former racing driver Stirling Moss 
arrived with Mr. J. E. O. Arnold, Chairman 
of the Appeals Committee, the Director, Dr. 
Stevens, and Mrs, Stevens, the exhibition was 
open for Press and public viewing and an 
interested group gathered round the film 
projection section to see one of the Society’s 
films. Two spastic girls, who had been at our 
offices for assessment, were given vantage 
points in front of the crowd. 

In thanking Mr. Moss for coming along 
to be the first driver of the new Exhibition, 
Dr. Stevens said: ‘It is good to have sup- 
port such as his and such as we have never 
lacked from the important people in all walks 
of life—the sympathetic, the understanding 
and the generous. The Society needs support 
more than ever today from all members of 
the public. 

‘It has a big programme of further work 
to do but, even so, it cannot keep pace with 
the demand for help. At this moment there 
are at least 1,000 adult spastics (and perhaps 
very many more) waiting for places in local 
or residential centres where they could make 
the fullest possible use of the abilities they 
have. 

‘We cannot move as fast as we should like 
and it is difficult to keep pace with advancing 


(Left). Stirling Moss talks to two spastic girls who were up at Park 
Crescent for assessment and came to watch the Opening 


(Below). Mr. Moss congratulates Mr. #. E. O, Arnold, Chairman oj 
the Spastics Society’s Appeals Committee 


(Far right). With Dr, 
Mrs. Stevens, looking at the Unit’s display 


building and other costs and the continuing 
maintenance of all that we have already set 
in train. But we must.’ 

The Director said that the Exhibition was 
designed to tell the public what we were 
doing and why, and why we needed their 
continuing interest and support. It was in- 
tended to bring in some support and also, in 
a way, to say thank you. 

Stirling Moss, who spent some time lookin; 
through the Exhibition and admiring the 
costume jewellery on display, said later: 
‘Before I arrived here I had no idea what 
spastics could do or the size of the problem. 
I wish the Exhibition happily on its way an 
hope it will get lots of money so that we ma 
progress towards better chances for spastics.’ 

As Mr. Moss finished speaking the Mobil 
Exhibition team, Messrs Stan Peckham an 
Geoff Roberts, sprang into action. In seconds 
they had pulled away the steps, loaded them) 
into the unit, closed up all doors—and the 
Mobile Exhibition was ready for its tour of 
towns and cities all over England and Wales. 


WE WISH THEM BON VOYAGE! 


\ 
The Society would like to acknowledge with 
thanks the co-operation they received from the 
officers at International Students’ House at this. 
for us, historic occasion 


C. P. Stevens, Director of the Society, anc 
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SPASTIC 
WITH THE nei SOCIETYy's MOBILE EXHIBITION 


eee 


The Unit’s Team 


STAN PECKHAM, known to his colleagues as 
‘Stan’s the Man’, is well known in the motor 
racing world for his general helpfulness at 
international rallies. So much so, that in 1957 
he was presented with the News of the World 
award—‘Knight of the Road’. On one occa- 
sion, during a Monte Carlo Rally, he proved 
to be the only person who had the foresight 
to carry skis, which proved a boon when 
conditions became difficult. It is this kind of 
resourcefulness which will prove an asset 
when tackling the varying conditions he will 
meet during the first tour of the new Spastics’ 
Mobile Exhibition. 

Stan Peckham is aged 37, single, and lives 
in Hove. 

GEOFF ROBERTS, of Cornish stock (he’s 
from St Agnes), is 24 years old. He served a 
seven-year apprenticeship as a radio and 
T.V. engineer at the London Institute of 
Technology. 

Geoff’s burning ambition is to see more of 
the world, but in his own fashion—ideally, 
to buy a Land-Rover and work his way 
about, starting with Africa, no less. Hobbies 
—in Cornwall, swimming and driving; in 
London, saving money. 


Mobile Money-Raising 

Driving away from its grand official 
opening, the Society’s new Exhibition Unit 
screamed to a halt for a red light on the 
North Circular Road. A Ford Cortina slid 
in by its side, out jumped a gentleman who 
rushed up to Geoff, riding shotgun, and 
presented him with sixpence. Nipped back 
into his car shouting: ‘It won’t take you 
far, but every little helps!’ And so it does. 
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The Illusions of Affliction 


by T. E. Utley 


To BELONG to any vested interest or to be 
part of any distinct group, however loosely 
organised, is a situation which no doubt car- 
ries with it grave temptations. In general, 
however, the rest of society is perpetually on 
the alert to point it out when anyone begins 
to yield to these temptations. 

If you are inclined to religious fanaticism, 
your opinions on any subject, however remote 
from theology, will be diligently scrutinised 

- for evidence of the hidden hand of sectarian 

intolerance; if you are a businessman or a 
trade unionist, your views on God will be 
ruthlessly examined for traces of economic 
interest. 

Only one type of vested interest of which I 
am aware is immune from this kind of cen- 
sure—it is that powerful, sadly numerous, 
highly organised and extremely self-conscious 
body of people, the disabled. Suspicions of 
the purity of their motives may indeed some- 
times lurk in the minds of those who, in the 
characteristic phrase of the context, are ‘more 
fortunately endowed’. An occasional specu- 


lation about the possible relationship between”. 


their physical limitations and the idiosyn- 
crasies of their characters may sometimes be 
whispered, though by way, not of criticism, 
so much as of extenuation. For the rest, how- 
ever, they are absolutely protected. 

Absolutely, that is to say, with one generally 
insignificant exception which is the apologia 
for this article. From time to time, a disabled 
man may be allowed to get away with an out- 
spoken criticism of the weaknesses or a 
searching analysis of the peculiar temptations 
of his ‘brothers in affliction’. Good taste will 
not, of course, allow the disinterested reader 
to approve his arguments, but they may at 
least be cited charitably as evidence of a robust 
character, or overlooked compassionately as 
examples of the carping ill-nature sometimes 
engendered by unmerited suffering. Only the 
rest of the disabled will be free to denounce 
him for harshness or ill manners. 

It is not clear from my experience how far 
this immunity extends to the representative 
of one type of disability who sets his spear 
against those encumbered by another. Pru- 
dence therefore requires me to say that such 
general remarks on the psychology and eco- 
nomics of disability as are made here spring 
from the experience of a totally blind man in 
his early forties who has inhabited, albeit 
angrily and disloyally, what is odiously known 
as ‘the blind world’ since he was nine. Any 
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extended application to which his view may 
pretend is made subject to correction and with 
apologies. 

Personal experience is, of course, not the 
only body of evidence. A massive and con- 
stantly growing literature emanating from the 
disabled themselves is devoted to building up 
and sustaining their image. 

These books, the production of which is in 
itself a valuable industry, appear, I have 
noticed, with special profusion round about 
Christmas time. 

The brave men whom they describe (or 
more accurately who describe themselves 
through this medium) are invariably cheerful, 
frequently to the point of absurdity, dedicated 
to being ‘normal’ with a passion which can 
only be regarded as wholly morbid, and bit- 
terly resentful of charity. A large part of 
their lives appears to be spent in repelling, 
with indignant insults, innocent offers of 
help from their neighbours; they frequently 
have wives—quietly brave and cheerful women 
who have evolved in conscious complicity 
with their husbands an extraordinary and 
complex pattern for the conduct of matri- 
mony. 

Its essence is the rule that the little woman 
should do much for her husband while per- 
suading him that he is doing it for himself; 
oddly enough he, for his part, is obliged to 
be fully conscious of the subterfuge, quietly 
and bravely to assist it in little ways and 
pointedly to advertise it to the public at large. 
Spontaneity does not appear to be the prin- 
cipal ingredient in these matches. 

It is armed or encumbered with this ‘public 
character’ that the disabled man must embark 
on the task of making, or at any rate getting, 
his living, and it is here that the economic 
interest of the subject appears. He has of 
course from the outset one overwhelming 
asset from which all of us thus placed derive 
enormous benefit: the charitable instincts of 
his fellow men. These of course are not wholly 
sterilised by the prudently unconvincing 
attempts of the disabled themselves to prove 
that they are not suitable objects for charity. 

What many of the disabled undoubtedly 
assume is that they should have charity, but 
should in no circumstances appear to have it, 
and this is a basis on which the rest of the 
community is only too anxious to play; it 
fits in, of course, with all the fashionable 
hypocrisies and confusions about the nature 
of welfare. 


= dati 


Up to a point, indeed, a hard and fast line | 
between economic employment and charitable 
assistance cannot properly be drawn. If the 
blind, the halt and the maimed can, at the 
cost of lavish public expenditure or private 
philanthropy, be equipped to earn at least 
part of their living, there is everything to be 
said on grounds of happiness for so equipping 
them. 


If they can do some job moderately well, 
but not quite well enough to ensure that they 
would get in an open market, there may be 
something to be said for the kind of statutory 
compulsion which now exists on employers 
to employ them. If they can be partly self- 
financing in sheltered workshops, it is better 
that they should so live than that they should 
be kept in idleness. What is essential is that 
the disabled, no less than their well-wishers, 
should be quite ruthlessly and unashamedly 
aware of what is and what is not economic 
employment. 


The good taste which obscures this dis- 
tinction sometimes falls very heavily on the 
disabled themselves. One obvious illustration 
is the case of the professional man who, in 
spite of some physical handicap, can in fact 
earn a moderately good living in the open 
market. One of the chief obstacles to his em- 
ployment is undoubtedly the tacit, indeed 
carefully suppressed but deeply implanted, 
assumption of prospective employers that they 
are doing something charitable in employing 


They would not, of course, say so for the’ 


world, but once people have got in the way 
of distributing what is in effect charity under, 
the guise of economic employment, they 
easily pass to the habit of giving economic 
employment under the false assumption that | 
it is charitable, and as such something to be 
kept carefully within the limits of financial 
prudence. ; 

Another way in which the same category of 
disabled man tends to suffer from the benevo- 
lence of employers arises from the conspiracy 
to conceal that there is any respect in which 
the disabled in open employment work at an 
economic disadvantage. 


{ 


In most cases, the necessary professional 
expenses incurred by disabled men in doing 
their jobs are inordinately great, and much 
too great to be met by the simple expedient 
of paying them inflated fees for their labours. 
Employers are aware of this, and feel that to. 
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smploy such men while failing to compensate 
them for their inevitable disadvantage would 
Ie cruel. 

| I, for example, as a blind journalist, could 
jnot earn a penny without the constant help 
of a highly competent secretary-cum=research 
assistant. 

| In the early years of my career, however, 
[ encountered on more than one occasion 
-esistance to employing me because employers 
Velt that this was a burden which I could not 
properly be asked to bear myself, and which 
they could not bear for me. It was only with 
difficulty I finally established the point that I 
preferred to ply my trade less lucratively 
jcather than not at all. 

| On the whole, however, it is the community 
at large rather than the disabled themselves 
who suffer most from the moral confusions 


these confusions is a device particularly 
favoured by the philanthropic for putting 
‘money into the pockets of the handicapped 
without insulting them, by employing them, 


i 


| 


IN THE ENTITY formed by mankind as a 
‘whole, and subordinate to Christ in the 
“mystical body’, there are, as Saint Paul tells 
us, different functions, different members. 
What member can we conceive to be more 
‘specially charged with sublimating and 
)spiritualising the labour of progress and 
‘conquest? The contemplatives and those who 
pray, no doubt. But also, very certainly, the 
‘sick and the suffering. By their nature, by 
their complexion, the sufferers find them- 
‘selves as it were driven out of themselves, 
forced to emigrate into the present forms of 
life. Are they not therefore, by that very fact, 
predestined and elected for the task of ele- 
vating the world above and beyond immedi- 
ate enjoyment toward an ever more lofty 
light? It is their part to tend toward the 
devine more explicitly and with greater purity 
than the rest. It is their part to give breath 
to their brothers who labour like miners in 
the depths of matter. Thus it is exactly 
those who bear in their enfeebled bodies the 
weight of the moving world, who find them- 
‘selves, by the just dispensation of providence, 
‘the most active factors in that very progress 
which seems to sacrifice and shatter them. 
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at considerable expense, to conduct or preside 
over services for their fellow-sufferers. 

I know some instances in which, by acci- 
dent, the man most qualified to run, for 
example, an organisation for the blind hap- 
pens himself to be blind. 

On the whole, however, the objections to 
this sort of closed employment are formidable, 
and in so far as it encourages the disabled to 
think of themselves as a class apart, it does 
grievous damage to their prospects of ordinary 
employment. I certainly would find constant 
attention to the affairs of the blind a most 
embarrassing and depressing occupation. 
There is no mystery about the effect of most 
disabilities on a man’s competence. The dis- 
abled themselves bravely assert this whenever 
they write or talk about their own condition, 
but are they really quite so loath as they seem 
to enjoy the prestige conferred by the false 
idea that nature has given them exceptional 
compensations ? 

‘Well, I suppose, my memory is a bit Letter 
than the average; I can, for example, recite 


by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 


If this assessment is right, the sick man, 
in his apparent inaction, is faced with a most 
notable human task. No doubt he must never 
cease seeking betterment or cure with all 
his might. No doubt he must employ his 
remaining strength in the various forms of 
work which are still open to him, sometimes 
very fruitful. It goes without saying that 
Christian resignation is the very converse of 
capitulation. But once this amount of re- 
sistance to evil is secured, the sick man 
should understand that, to the very extent 
of his sickness, he has a special task to fulfil, 
in which no one else can take his place— 
namely, to co-operate in the transformation 
(it might be called the conversion) of human 
suffering. 

... In suffering is concealed, with extreme 
intensity, the world’s power of ascension. 
The whole problem is to liberate it by mak- 
ing it conscious of what it means and what 
it can achieve. . . . All the sufferers on earth 
uniting their suffering so that the world’s 
pain became a great and unique act of con- 
science—would that not be one of the highest 
forms which the mysterious work of creation 
could take in our eyes? 


the Daily Telegraph verbatim after one read- 
ing; but you would be the same if you had 
to depend on your memory.’ 

Such words are only a slight parody of a 
distressingly familiar line of self-advertise- 
ment. They encourage the notion that the 
disabled are in some way miraculous and they 
win admiration; but in most branches of eco- 
nomic employment miracles are regarded as 
a little inconvenient to have about the place 
and not wholly to be depended upon. 

To this extent, the propaganda of disability, 
with its refusal to admit the existence of any 
limitations or to allow any unheroic explana- 
tion of how these limitations are overcome, is 
a formidable barrier to the healthier ambitions 
of the ‘less fortunately placed.’ 

(lire 


(Reprinted by kind permission of 
The Weekend Telegraph) 


The Meaning and Value of Suffering 


. We are perhaps apt to see nothing 
more on the Cross than individual suffering 
and expiation. The creative force of that 
death eludes us. 


(From: The meaning and constructive 
value of suffering, by Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin), translated 

by Noel Lindsay, edited by 

Neville Braybrook. 


To be published by Darton 
Longman and Todd, in July. 


Spastics’ 
Visit to 
Jersey 


by Pauline Broddie, 
Jersey Evening Post 


WITH TEMPERATURES soaring into the upper 
70’s, the 25 spastics spending a fortnight’s 
holiday in Jersey saw the Island at its best, 
and there is no doubt that they enjoyed every 
minute of their stay. They arrived by air 
from all parts of the country, and were given 
the free holiday by the Jersey Spastics Society. 

This is the tenth year that the Jersey 
Society have organised a free holiday for 
mainland spastics, usually for the younger 
people and babies, but this time for those 
in the 40 to 60 age group, who were born 
before the Spastics Society started its move- 
ment to help spastic children in their forma- 
tive years through its schools and centres. 
The party, nine of whom were in wheelchairs, 
were accompanied by three helpers, and 
stayed at guest houses, hotels and private 
homes in the Island. During their stay, off- 
duty firemen of the States of Jersey Fire 
Service helped to lift the spastics into the 


E.G.M. 


A SUCCESSFUL E.G.M. under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. D. E. Wheeler, was held at 
Birmingham on May 15. The Society was 
given a friendly welcome to Birmingham by 
Mr. A. Tegla Davies, who has been for many 
years a member of the Midland Spastic 
Association. 

The main theme of the meeting was an 
exposition to the members of the work of 
the Services Department, particularly in re- 
lation to that of Local Groups. 

An outstanding paper was given by Miss 
Margaret Richards, Social Work Depart- 
ment, who brought alive for the Society some 
of the many problems which have to be faced 
at all levels of its work. This was a most 
thoughtful and indeed refreshing paper, 
which we shall be publishing in a coming 
issue of the SPASTICS NEWS. 

Mr. L. A. Loring, Assistant Director Ser- 
vices, gave a paper on ‘More Help in the 
Home’, and Mr. D. Lancaster-Gaye talked 
on “The Day Centre of the Future’. These 
papers completed an outline of the Society’s 
Services as they are at present and as they 
are shaping for times to come. The series 
was rounded off by a short summing up from 
the Director, who said, ‘We have to be able to 
see what we are doing and that we can pay 
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The visiting spastics with members of the fFersey Spastics Society in front of Samarés Manor, 


Fersey. Mrs. Obbard is second from right 


various conveyances, and a coach was put at 
their disposal. 

Now that the summer season is getting into 
full swing, the Island is tecoming gradually 
more crowded with holiday-makers, and the 
spastic visitors joined in the fun and games! 
They entered knobbly knees competitions and 
talent shows at a Crazy Night, watched a 
Liberation Day gymkhana, and saw part of 
Jersey’s famous Battle of Flowers, and many 
scenic views at a private film show. 

There are many beautiful manor houses in 
the Island, and at the kind invitation of Mrs. 
E. C. Obbard, a patron of the Jersey Spastics 
Society, the party and local members visited 
her home at Samarés Manor, in the eastern 


for it today and tomorrow: we have in addi- 
tion to be able to foresee what we could be 
doing and perhaps sét it in train before we 
are actually able to pay for it.’ 

A number of questions stimulated useful 
discussion. After lunch the members visited 
the M.S.A.’s Carlson House School and the 
adult Centre and Workshops attached. They 
were given a vivid insight into the work of 
the Association which was almost, if not 
quite, the first of its kind in the U.K., and 
which for much of its life has had to manage 
with very modest resources. 


More News from Ponds 
by Linton Edwards 


On 15th April some of the Family went to 
the Courtauld Art Gallery to have a look 
around. Those who went enjoyed it ‘very 
much. 

On Good Friday a coach-load of us went 
to Wallingford Staff Training College. We 
did not go in the College but instead we went 
in the garden, which leads to the river. We 
had a smashing time and were very reluctant 
when we had to go home. 

On 24th April an Art Exhibition was held 
at Ponds for two days. It was organised by 
the ‘Friends of the Spastics at Ponds’. There 


(Photograph: Courtesy Le Moignan of Jersey) 
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parish of St. Clement. Although the weather 
was disappointing on that day, they still man- 
aged to have a wonderful time in the manor 
grounds. | 

The major dramatic company in the Island, 
the Green Room Club, invited the party to 
be their guests at a performance of the colour- 
ful show, “The Music Man’, and as the guests 
of St. Paul’s Church, they were entertained to 
tea and given small mementoes of their visit. 

On Tuesday, May 11, the day was left clear 
as a breathing space after the visitors’ lively 
programme, and on Wednesday evening, they | 
took part in a grand celebration at the Good 
Companions Club before returning to the. 
mainland on Thursday, May 13. : 


was a good collection of paintings, and I) 
believe the amount of money collected was 
ox 

On 10th May, at the ‘Friends of Ponds’. 
Annual General Meeting, some of the Family 
acted an adaptation of ‘Outward Bound’. It 
went down marvellously well. The following' 
night they repeated the performance for i 
Family and staff. 

A few days later Beryl Potter went up to 
Leicester to speak at a teachers’ training 
college. The lecture was called ‘Living with a 
Handicap’. 

On 14th May four of our Rovers went for 
a week-end camp to Marlow with a troop 
from Burnham. | 

Two days later a party of the Family went 
to watch a recording of the television show 
‘I Object’. It was most amusing. : 

On 26th May two of our keen gardeners 
visited the Chelsea Flower Show. The 
weather wasn’t too kind but it did not spoil 
the outing. . 

In June one of the Family transferred from’ 
Ponds to go to Oakwood for a = opr 


study course. I would like to take this oppor. 
tunity of wishing her all the test with h 
studies. 

I should like to point out that this accoun 
is only a fraction of the activities at Ponds. 
I hope you have enjoyed getting up-to-date 
with our news, so until next month, good- 
bye. 
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Truth Wili Out 


I NOTE the great relish and liveliness which 
has pervaded in the SpastTics NEWS in the 
last few months, and I was exceptionally 
impressed by the House-parent’s plaint which, 
I rather suspect from its anonymity, was not 
written by a House-parent at all, but by a 
shrewd observer. When I first read this un- 
palatable morsel of truth my hair stood on 
end, but taking the article to bed with me to 
read in peace and quiet, I found that it was 
the pure unadulterated truth, and as I dic- 
tate this article I am very amused by the 
reply, which seems to me a very pure brand 
of whitewash. 

I have myself seen House-parents kicked, 
bitten and subjected to all the other things 
described in the plaint: I have even par- 
ticipated in some of these things. It is very 
easy for a clique of Residents to ‘gang-up’ 
against a House-parent, greatly encouraged, 
it must be said, by other House-parents. The 
House-parent in question may be quite in- 
nocent of the offence which he or she is 
suspected of committing. To say that this is 
quite accidental, due to athetosis or spasticity, 
is pure nonsense; these things are very care- 
fully planned. Here we use the excuse of 


Voluntary Experiment 
in Prison Life Starts 
at Wandsworth 


Making Collecting Boxes 
for Spastics 


OFFICERS AND PRISONERS at Wandsworth 
Prison are giving their leisure time to assemb- 
ling and painting collecting boxes for The 
Spastics Society and are now turning them 
out at the rate of nearly 200 a week. 

The Wandsworth Prison Spastics Group 
was formed after two representatives of The 
Spastics Society visited the prison in January, 
at the request of the inmates, to discuss ways 
in which the men in their leisure time could 
help spastic children. 

The Group, which numbers 52, have agreed 
to assemble in the first instance 10,000 col- 
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athetoid spasms to tickle the House-mothers’ 
ribs in the dining room at breakfast time, to 
make her shriek loud enough to bring the 
Governor out of the office to see what is 
amiss, this is certainly mot accidental. The 
suggestion that staff should outnumber spas- 
tics by two to one does not bear examination 
from any aspect, unless it is for the purpose 
of providing us all with a harem. 

In my early days I have got myself into 
very deep water by writing letters containing 
a pack of lies for the other Residents to 
parents, Welfare Authorities and the like, so 
much so that now I would not write a letter 
for anybody under any circumstances. It is 
also nonsense to say that we have to be told 
of any House-parent’s family troubles, for 
House-parents’ family histories are very often 
chewed over by other House-parents and 
Residents alike, even before there is any 
trouble, and the reason why House-parents 
try to keep their troubles from others is to 
prevent further kicks from being administered. 
Both House-parents and Residents are, in my 
opinion, equally guilty of this, which is not 
due to spasticity in any way, but merely to 
Man’s age-old inhumanity to Man. 


lecting boxes at the rate of 200 each week, 
and have now started work. The men, in 
their leisure time, work on an ‘assembly line’ 
basis using materials supplied by The Spas- 
tics Society, some of the painting being done 
in. their cells at night. 

The men also decided to try to design an 
original collecting box, which the Society 
would patent, and which the Prison Group 
would produce. Ideas are now coming for- 
ward. 

Previously, collecting boxes were manu- 
factured by spastics themselves at Sherrards, 
the Society’s industrial training centre at 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire. This gesture by 
the prisoners at Wandsworth means that the 
spastic personnel at Sherrards, all of whom 
are being trained for jobs in outside industry, 
can turn over to more sub-contract work. 

At the moment the Prison Group members 
are all inmates of H and K wings and are 
preparing for their release from prison. It is 
hoped, however, that men in the main prison 
will become interested in the scheme, which 
is not only helping The Spastics Society, but 
is considered to be a form of rehabilitation 
in which staff and prisoners can work side by 
side in a common, worthwhile enterprise. 

‘We at The Spastics Society are deeply 


Ernest Barnes 

comments on ‘The Plaint 
of the Houseparent’ and 
its reply, ‘The Spastic’s 
Defence in our May issue 


There are sometimes real reasons why Resi- 
dents get fed up with House-parents; for 
instance, a couple here who were entertaining 
three A.B.s to a party, and were horrified 
when she said: ‘ One table for two Residents 
and three adults.’ On the other side of the 
picture we have six House-parents here who 
can boast between them of sentences totalling 
almost forty years. We also have two Cooks, 
a Warden, a Secretary and a Laundress who 
have each served sentences of ten years. None 
of these would describe themselves as being 
in any way saintly, and although some of 
them show signs of wear and tear they still 
press on day after day in a job which is very 
largely repetitive as factory work, and can be 
more smelly. This proves that the job is not 
so very bad after all, but generally speaking, 
I do not believe that House-parents feel, or 
expect us to feel, any undue affection to- 
wards each other, in fact, as many of us 
know to our cost, this only makes for a bad 
relationship. 

Finally, I think that if we are to have this 
delightful and exhilarating discussion through 
the medium of Spastics NEws we should be 
as factual as our writer’s licenses permit. 


touched by this contribution being made to 
our work by the men at Wandsworth,’ says 
Dr, C. P. Stevens, Director of the Society. 


City Students Help 
Tonbridge Spastics 


STUDENTS OF THE City College of Further 
Education presented a piano to The Spas- 
tics Society’s Dene Park further education 
centre at Tonbridge, Kent, on June 15. 

Following a series of talks illustrated by 
films given by a member of the Society’s 
staff, the students decided to raise funds for 
spastics and collected over £200. Part of the 
money was used to give a party for handi- 
capped children and with the remainder they 
decided to buy a piano for the spastic 
students at Dene Park. 

The presentation was made at Dene Park 
by 18-year-old Madeline Trodden, a student 
housemother at the City College. Mr. P. K. 
Mayhew, principal of Dene Park, received the 
gift on behalf of the spastic students. 

Dene Park provides full time further edu- 
cation for over 40 spastic students between 
the ages of 16 and 18. 
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IMMICKS 


As HOLIDAYS are on us and many spastics 
will, we hope, be swimming in the sea, we 
have attempted to do a Which? type assess- 
ment on some of the swimming aids now 
available, and to show some of the develop- 
ments that are still in the prototype stage. 
Mr. Moore, the physiotherapist at Coombe 
Farm, has done great work in assessing the 
usefulness of these aids. 


(1) This shows Jane Thomas floating 
using a ‘Stubton’ swimfloat suit. This swim- 
suit has four front pockets and four back 
pockets which are filled with ‘sticks’ of ex- 
panded Polystyrene (a very practical and 
non-sinkable material), although the swim- 
suit does nothing for Jane’s figure, Mr. 
Moore says: ‘It is very helpful especially 
when managing the large spastic or athetoid 
patients without wearing one’s self out com- 
pletely in the battle for survival! The prin- 
ciple of balancing the body by removing 
some of the sticks works quite well, but it 
would work a bit better I feel if the buoyancy 
of each stick and therefore of the whole 
thing, was greater. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is very good indeed and I would find 


great use for it with our spastics here at 
Coombe Farm.’ 

This swimsuit is made by S. D. Streppon 
& Funds, 61 Southgate Street, Leicester, and 
costs approximately 40s. 


(2) This shows Arthur Edmunds demon- 
strating the Marksway lifejacket which has a 
special collar. Mr. Moore says: ‘ These are 
all right if you are in the middle of the 
English Channel!’ As he points out these 
are made as lifejackets and are really too 
buoyant for a swimming pool where the 
patient requires to swim, ‘ They do their job 
cf live-saving admirably.’ If anyone is taking 
a boating holiday, they cost 35s. from Nicki 
Clothing Company (Isle of Man) Ltd., Union 
Mills, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

This Company also make swimsuits inlaid 
with buoyant material (22s. 6d.), which we 
believe will be suitable for the younger child, 
although trials on these are not yet complete. 

The Appliance Officer was presented with 
half a dozen of these by Nicki Clothing Ltd. 
and he will be pleased to have three volun- 
teers between the ages of 4 and 8 to act as 
guinea-pigs. 


There is also a make called the ‘Swim } 
Swim’. This aid is a pliable chest float which 
can be worn under the swimming costume, | 
for children of the same age group. The! 


manufacturers are: Lindy’s, 1 Princess St., | 
Halifax, Yorks. | 


(3) These neck ruffs are an experiment by 
Nicki Clothing Ltd. and Mr. Moore says: 
‘These were popular with the spastics, al- 
though I would like to point out the possible | 
hazard if the swimmer is left unattended. I | 
found that with the ruff round the neck and 
tied at the front with the swimmer on his 
back, it is easy for the body to rotate on to) 
his face, leaving him face downwards under 
the water which, I believe, is not desirable! / 
I feel that the answer is simply to make the 
ruff evenly buoyant around the circumfer- 
ence. When they were tied at the back to} 
facilitate swimming on one’s tummy they | 
proved quite useful, but few of our spastics 
liked this position in water and they got the | 
sensation of too much pressure on the throat. } 
I would say that if this slight alteration were | 
made to the design, they would be most use- 
ful and could be used effectively on the. 
limbs as well as on the head.’ . 


(4) The disc floats were originally invented | 
by Mr, Wozniak, to teach children to swim. 
These have also been tried at Coombe Farm, | 
and Mr. Moore says: “Some of the thera-| 
pists and patients do like these discs and I) 
do admit they are good fun. The problem 
is, that if you can handle these well you have! 
little need of them at all, except of course} 
in having some fun. To use them well you! 
need good hands to grip them.’ These are} 
not in production, but I know that the in-! 
ventor will be pleased to hear if anyone! 
would be interested in using them. 


N. D. B. ELWEs.} 
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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS show the inauguration 
4f a hoist in the public swimming baths of 
he Stevenage Urban District Council. Mr. 
Parker of the Dolphin Swimming Club for 
the Handicapped in Stevenage is seen work- 
ing this hoist. The Club meets every Sunday 
norning between 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 
throughout the year, by special arrangement 
with the Council, and it has 70 to 80 regular 
members of every kind of handicap. The hoist 
was to have cost £100 which was raised by 
the Club. members, but on this occasion the 
irm, Geo. King and Company, presented 
the hoist to the Club for nothing, as it was 
their local Club. 
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David Ellis, who won two gold medals and 
one silver medal from the Paralympics in 
Tokio, was the first person to use the hoist. 
Mr. E. Barnett, for a long time member of 
the Executive of The Spastics Society and 
Chairman of the Employment Committee, is 
the Consultant Physiotherapist to the Club. 

Mr. Parker tells me that there are 25 
similar Clubs being formed and one hopes 
that they will receive the same co-operation 
from their local councils that the Dolphin 
Swimming Club have had. Is it too much 
to hope that one day all the Local Authorities 
will provide similar equipment? 

When not in use, the boom can be folded 


up against the wall out of the way, and 
therefore does not in any way spoil the 
facilities of the public swimming pool. 


Mr. Mark Shaw of the Nicki Clothing 
Company Limited is very anxious to help the 
handicapped to swim, and has offered a 
special float to be used in conjunction with 
a hoist to get the heavily handicapped in and 
out of a swimming pool. This will be pre- 
sented to the first Handicapped Swimming 
Club which succeeds, with the help of its 
Local Council, in getting a hoist installed in 
the public swimming bath, 
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AMBVLANCE 
NORFOLK ANORWICH 
SPASTIC ASSOCIATION © 


Grant for 
Research 

into Upbringing 
of Spastic 
Children 


DR. JOHN NEWSON and his wife, Dr. 
Elizabeth Newson, have received a grant of 
£5,000 from the Spastics Society for a three- 
year period of research in Nottingham into 
the upbringing of spastic children. 

The couple, who are jointly in charge of 
the Child Development Research Unit at 
Nottingham University, have already done 
considerable research into the upbringing of 
normal children. 

The spastics research, said Dr Elizabeth 
Newson, last night, is a comparative study 
and is also aimed at finding out from. the 
mothers themselves the difficulties of bringing 
up handicapped children. 


Under Way 

One of the points of the survey, which 
has already started, is to find out where there 
are gaps in the services provided and to ask 
mothers for their own suggestions. 

During the research they will probably 
make use of the records and experiences of 
Nottingham’s family help unit for spastics, 
which was the first in the country when it 
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was opened by the society about two years 
ago. 

At the end of the three years they will 
publish the findings of their survey. 

Their book, ‘Infant Care in an Urban 
Community’, which recorded how children 
were actually being brought up through inter- 
views and comments from mothers of one- 
year-olds in Nottingham, has recently been 
re-issued in paper back form. 

Now they are working on a second book 
into the care of four-year-olds and have 
started the research work into the same sub- 
ject with seven - year - olds—using in most 
cases the same youngsters as the: first book. 


Spastics Attend 
‘Do -it- Yourself’ 
Summer Camp 


FORTY YOUNG SPASTIC men and women from 
all over the country, fifteen of whom were 
in wheelchairs, attended a ‘do-it-yourself’ 
summer camp at Woodlarks, Farnham, Sur- 
rey, from Saturday, 5th June, to Saturday, 
12th June. 

The aim of these camps, organised under 
the auspices of The Spastics Society, is to 
help the young people to develop initiative 
by encouraging them to share fully in the 


i 


who made the dedication, and Mr. T. Hall, 
_ Chairman of the Dereham Branch. 


GREEN SHIELD MINIBUS _ 


Norfolk and Norwich Group, | 
East Dereham Branch 


Dereham Market Place was the scene of | 
the dedication of the ‘Green Shield’ Minibus, | 
for which people all over the country have 
collected stamps. The bus is intended for the 
new Norwich Work Centre, and although | 
it has now been handed over, the Group are | 
still short of half a million stamps to com- 
plete the deal. If you can help, will you send 
your Green Shield stamps to Mr. and Mrs. | 
Bob Winkler, Seymours, Leeks Hill, Melton, \ 
Nr. Woodbridge, E. Suffolk? 


Left to right in our picture are Miss NANSA; 
Mr. George Howard, Secretary of the 

Norwich Group; Dereham’s Miss NANSA; 

two representatives from Green Shield; 

Mr. Fim Riches, Chairman of the Norwich 
Group; another representative of Green Shield; 
the Rev. Dewi Price, Curate of Dereham, 


The Dereham Prize Silver Band played at the 
ceremony 


life and work of the camp. In addition to! 
discussion groups and quiz programmes, the) 
campers are given opportunities for swim-| 
ming, riding and boating. All share camp) 
duties, helping to prepare, cook and serve) 
food, collecting firewood and generally keep-. 
ing the camp tidy. j 

Four police cadets from the Wiltshire con-| 
stabulary were among the voluntary helpers) 
who came from as far away as York and) 
Cardiff to help these young people to enjoy’ 
a memorable holiday. | 


Croydon 


On 24th July The Croydon and District) 
Spastics Society are holding another Horse; 
Show and Gymkhana. This time the venue 
is at Five Acre Field, Carshalton Road, 
Woodmansterne—near Oaks Park, Carshal-) 
ton, on a turning off the Purley to Banstead) 
road. Mr. David Jacobs has kindly con-/ 
sented to be present as Guest of Honour.) 
The Horse Show commences at 9.30 a.m. 
and continues throughout the day. 


The Annual House - to - House Collection) 
organised by The Croydon and _ District 
Spastics Society realised £3,360, which is a 
few pounds more than last year. This goes! 
towards the running costs of The Children’s) 
Centre and The Adult Work Centre. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


NEWS 


VILLIAM ADAMS from St. Austell, is doing 
part-time work locally. 

TALERIE BAYNHAM from Enfield, who 
trained at Sherrards, is doing general clerical 
work for a local firm. 

{LAINE BEECH from Oldham, has com- 
menced a trial period of employment in a 
local supermarket. 


HUGH BOWMAN from Keighley, is employed 
locally as an assembler by a firm of electrical 
switch manufacturers. 

JUDITH BROWN from Norwich, who trained 
at the Chester Office Training Centre, has 
changed her job and is now working as a 
copy typist for an Insurance Company in 
Norwich. 

PAUL COOPER from Redhill, who recently 
completed a course of Further Education at 
Dene Park, is now working at a small leather 
factory. 

RICHARD CUNDY from Ashbourne, is em- 
ployed in the printing department of a manu- 
facturing concern in Ashbourne. 

RAYMOND GREEN from Ipswich, who 
trained at Sherrards, has commenced a trial 
period of employment as an_ electrician 
assembler for a local firm. 

JOHN GRIFFITHS from Braunstone, who 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre, 
is now working in Leicester as a Tickopres 
operator. 

JOHN GUTTERIDGE from Cowes, I.0.W., 
who trained at Sherrards, is now working at 
Remploy, Southampton. 

ROBIN HAMER from Rochdale, has changed 
his job and is now employed in the local 
Education Department. 

FRANK HEFFER from Little Dawley, who 
trained at Sherrards, has started a _ three- 
months trial period of employment as a semi- 
skilled machinist in the tool-room of a firm 
in Wellington. 

EDWARD HELPS from Aylesbury, has been 
working since January in the offices and 
showroom of a nearby garage. 

LEO HOWES from Ipswich, who trained at 
Sherrards, is working as a capstan lathe and 
drilling machine operator for a local firm. 


JENNIFER HUGHES from Hoylake, has taken 
a temporary job locally as a shop assistant 
whilst awaiting an Assessment Course 
vacancy. 

RICHARD IDDENDEN from Rochester, is 
working in a small engineering firm—he is 
trying various jobs in the factory. 

MICHAEL KIPLING from Darlington, is 
employed on assembly and machinist work by 
a firm in Darlington. 

MERVYN LEAVENS from Sevenoaks, who 
recently completed a course of Further Edu- 
cation at Dene Park, has taken a temporary 
job whilst awaiting training at Sherrards. 
He is doing light drilling work for a firm in 
St. Mary Cray. 

DESMOND McHUGH from London, has 
changed his job and is now working for a 
manufacturing concern in Bethnal Green. He 
operates a 'wire-mesh weaving machine. 

RICHARD NEILL from Burgess Hill, has 
changed his job and is now employed locally 
by a firm manufacturing watch straps—he is 
helping in the stores and warehouse. 

YVONNE PETERS from Newton Abbot, who 
recently completed a course of Further Edu- 
cation at Dene Park, followed by training at 


the Chester Office Training Centre, is now 
employed locally. 
VIVIEN POTTER from Loughton, is doing 


clerical work at Dr, 
Stepney. 

STEPHEN SAMUEL from Stoney Stanton, 
who trained at Sherrards, has 
work as a machine operator 
in Hinckley. 

JOANNA CRAIG-WALLER from Lymington, 
has a new job at a small wood-work factory 
where she is doing various jobs. 


Barnardo’s Homes in 


commenced 
for a firm 


Comments on my Personal Economics 


oy Roy Osborne, Prested Hall 


WHEN PEOPLE TALK about money what do 
rou think they would rather have—to be able 
o bargain or just take what they wanted? I 
elieve that the man or woman who invented 
urrency was a fair person, although at the 
ame time I disagree with him, because in my 
pinion the rich get richer and the poor get 
oOrer. 

On the whole I am not too badly off. I 
1ave a bed, plenty to eat and enough money 
oO carry me through. At times the money 
zets a bit short but something always turns 
ip out of the blue. I suppose that I ought to 
xplain what I do with my money. I receive 
13s. 6d. a week from the National Assistance, 
ind 3s. 6d. from the occupational therapy 
lepartment, for which I am very grateful. I 
JUy stamps and writing materials as I need 
hem, which works out at about 2s. a week, 
‘oothpaste and toothbrushes, which are essen- 
ial, 3s. a month. I spend about 30s. on 
robacco, and gas for my lighter; on outings 
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roughly about 5s. a week, over the year. When 
I go home at Easter it is an extra holiday 
and so costs more. I try and put 2s. 6d. a 
week aside, but it doesn’t really help much to 
cover this holiday, I come from Yorkshire 
200 miles and the rail fare for a start is 
terriffic. 

If it weren’t for Christmas and my birth- 
day I don’t think that I could carry on as I 
do. I also have three weeks’ holiday at August 
and two at Christmas, which need covering. 
I suppose that I am one of the lucky ones; I 
never seem to go without much. I don’t know 
how my other companions get on. 

It makes it interesting to budget week by 
week and compare with years gone by, when, 
in my opinion, money went further. I mean, 
you could buy a box of matches for 1d. then, 
and now they cost 3d., a bar of chocolate 
was 2d. and it is 7d. now. When I started 
smoking, my favourite tobacco was 5s. an 
ounce, and now this week it has gone up to 


6s. 3d. This has made me think about packing 
smoking up, which is a pity as it is the only 
everyday pleasure I have. 

No wonder the public are up in arms and 
striking. I agree that the more money you 
earn the higher the cost of goods should be, 
but it seems to be double. I would like to see 
some people come down to our level before 
they put up their prices and then they might 
stop it. I don’t know how the old people get 
on without a bank account, I expect there are 
times when they wonder what they worked 
for when they were young. I say this because 
a lot of them have no fires or not enough 
food and clothing. When the end of the week 
comes they have to go to bed to keep warm, 
if they have one, and hope that next week will 
be better, which it never is. I sincerely hope 
that when my people get older, prices and in- 
comes will be more stable, because I will not 
be able to help them. 
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fficial Opening 


by Sir Henry Floyd of the New 
Wycombe Day Centre for Children 
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THE WYCOMBE AND D1sTRICcT Spastics Society) 
has been settled into its new children’s day 
centre for only two months, but on its fine) 
Opening Day, on June 5, it was plainly run- 
ning like a clock already. | 

The Centre was opened by Sir Henry) 
Floyd, Her Majesty’s Lord Lieutenant in the 
county of Buckinghamshire, who was intro) 
duced by Mrs. John Hall, President of the 
Wycombe Group. Other speakers at the 
Opening were the Group’s Chairman, Mr. R. 
Nixon, and the Director of the Spastics 
Society; Dr. GC) P: Stevens. The Revd: K, 
Siderfin, Vicar of Tylers Green, blessed the! 
Centre. 


1 
t 
(Left): Visitors meet the children in the bi 
sunny nursery. The curtains (over 60 yards 

in all) were donated by Sanderson’s 


(Below, left): The outside of the Centre 


fi 


(Below): Mrs. John Hall introduces the staff te 
Sir Henry and Lady Floyd. Notice the | 
comfortable bed made for a little boy under 
the window, out of an old lorry tyre 

covered with burlap, to hem him in, and lots 
of blankets and foam rubber 


; 
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WEANS TO MARRIAGE 


Jear Editor, 

I was delighted to learn from the article by 
Doreen James (They, May issue) that she and 
uoggie Wood have become engaged to be 
narried, and I wish them all possible hap- 
yiness. Doreen’s account of the reaction they 
lave encountered from other people is sad- 
Jening. She seems uncertain if and when they 
will be able to get married, which is under- 
standable but regrettable. 

I am convinced, having known Loggie and 
Joreen for a long time, that if they were 
Ziven the opportunity to marry and have a 
self-contained flat of their own, they could 
secome almost completely independent and 
juild their own lives together. I know some 
Mther spastic couples too who have enough 
sombined mobility, personality and deter- 
mination to make a success of getting married 
and living in a flat. I must also say that I 
<nOw some spastic couples who could defin- 
tely not undertake such a commitment for 
ohysical and other reasons. 

Both Loggie and Doreen are fairly heavily 
disabled, but in different ways. She has more 
sontrol over -her hands and can do things 
which he can not, but his mobility supple- 
ments her manual skills. So it would be 
juite possible for them to look after them- 
selves almost completely in a flat, which 
would help their self-respect. 

On the financial angle, they would receive 
an allowance from the National Assistance 
Board of £6 5s. 6d. per week plus about 
£3 10s. Od. towards their rent, This would 
actually cost the community far less than 
maintaining them in a _ residential centre 
which costs about £16 per week each. Un- 
fortunately neither of them is employable, 
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except in sheltered conditions, but this does 
not prevent them from playing a part in the 
affairs of the community. 

There is a clear need for creating a Hous- 
ing Association which would build flats for 
spastic couples in much the same position as 
Doreen and Loggie. The tenants of such a 
scheme would have to be willing, and able, 
to undertake all their own cooking and clean- 
ing, together probably with their laundry. 
This is a more demanding responsibility than 
many of us realise, especially when it has to 
be done each and every day. 

There could be a married couple to act as 
wardens and give some aid in times of illness 
or difficulty. Such a project would receive a 
90 per cent loan from Local Authority funds, 
although repayments would take a large part 
of any revenue derived from rents. 

Recently I have come to live in a house 
of my own in Colchester, having left Prested 
Hall centre after seven rewarding years. I 
have been made treasurer of a new housing 
association in the town to build flats for 
families with small children in need of 
accommodation, which is being sponsored by 
the local Meeting of Quakers. My experience 
on the committee of this project makes me 
quite sure that with the machinery already 
available it should be practicable to form one 
or more housing associations for spastic 
married couples. 

Is anything being done in this field? If 
there is little, apart from the hostel in Bir- 
mingham, have we the determination to press 
the matter further? 

BERNARD BRETT, 
42 Creffield Road, Colchester. 


Mr. Brett, himself very heavily handicapped 
and without speech, is making a handsome 
success of running his own home after the 
sheltered life of a Centre.... 


’°62 CLUB CAMP 
28th August-4th September, 1965 


Dear Editor, 

As there are some vacancies for this Camp 
I have decided to accept applications from 
non-’62 Club members. 

The Camp will be held at Woodlarks, 
Farnham, Surrey, and besides normal camp- 
ing activities there will be riding, boating 
and swimming. The Camp will be restricted 
to the more able spastic or other handicapped 
person, and the charge will be £4, which will 
include the coach fare from London to 
Farnham and back. Applications should be 
sent to the Club Organiser, 12 Park Crescent, 
London, W.1, as soon as possible. 

W. M. C. HARGREAVES. 


TEENAGE SAMARITANS 


Dear Editor, 

It might interest your readers to hear of 
some kindly deeds which the Red Cross 
Cadets have been doing over the past four 
years. Unfortunately I have a small spastic 


daughter, and the cadets have been visiting 
her most Saturday mornings during term 
time, to spend the morning with her, helping 
her to play with her toys and then taking her 
out for a walk in her small wheelchair. 

These visits give my little girl much pleas- 
ure, and add a little colour into her somewhat 
monotonous life. These cadets are aged be- 
tween 11 and 15 years, and are based at the 
Technical College. 

This is only a small part of the welfare 
work these young girls do, but I feel in these 
days when one hears so much adverse com- 
ment about young folk in general, it is very 
pleasant to know that there are still young 
girls willing to give their time to help others. 

P. W. SMITH (MRsS.), 
Colchester. 
(Edited from Essex County Standard) 


PERIPETEIA. 


Dear Editor, 

For most of the time in a centre the good 
times far outweigh the bad, but most of us, 
I imagine, remember the bad rather than the 
good. Sometimes, however, to a long-termer 
like myself, a great many problems seem to 
converge upon me in a short space of time, 
and the answers to them are almost impos- 
sible to find. These can come, however, in the 
most unexpected ways. 

Two weeks ago I went to our Music Class 
feeling very low, and full of problems to 
which I could find no answer, and I am 
afraid that for some time I paid no attention 
to the teacher or to the music that he was 
playing. Quite suddenly my morose reveries 
were broken by a singer asking: ‘How many 
roads must a man walk down before we can 
call him a man?’ J sat bolt upright as if 
struck by a hammer, my eyes damp. I listened 
intently to the words of this modern folk- 
song, and I left the class feeling much better. 
I retired to bed. Outside a whole gale was 
blowing, and for a long time I lay awake 
listening to the wind and still thinking about 
my problems, when quite suddenly the wind 
began to die and shortly became calm. I 
turned over, and went into the first sound 
sleep that I had had for many nights, for 
there was the answer—to keep calm. 

I wonder how many of your readers have - 
been told quite plainly by a courageous wind: 
“You are sometimes a bad-tempered old so- 
and-so, and this is the cause of many of your 
problems.’ 

“THE DAFFODIL’. 


PEN FRIEND 


Dear Editor, 
I would like a pen friend. I am 16. I like 
pop music and boys. 
Love from 
ANNE GEE, 
Andrew Duncan House, 
Shiplake, 
Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 
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PEN FRIEND 


Dear Editor, 

I am a reader of the SpasTIcs NEws and 
would like a pen friend. My name is Michael 
Denner. I am 27 years old and I would like 
a girl pen friend. I am a slight spastic in my 
hands. My interests are records, films and 
drama. My address is School House, Dun- 
combe Lane, Kingswood, Bristol. 

M. DENNER. 


SPASTIC WRITERS 


Dear Editor, 

Before the General Election of 1964, the 
Spastics NEWS published the political views 
of three spastics, under the titles, “Why I 
vote Labour’, ‘Why I vote Conservative’, 
‘Why I vote Liberal’. Would it not be a good 
idea to publish other articles by spastics on 
current affairs issues in the SPASTICS NEWS? 
This would encourage the intelligent but 
heavily handicapped spastic to take up free- 
lance journalism as a financially worthwhile 
hobby. Perhaps the Spastics Society could 
assist those spastics whose writing shows 
talent to have their work accepted by a more 
important publication. 

PAMELA PHILLIPS, 
Guildford. 


‘More important publication’, indeed! Any 
spastic person is free and indeed warmly 
invited to write on any subject of interest to 
him in the Spastics NEws, but articles are 
paid for and so the standard is high. We 
have so far only met 14 spastics whose work 
may be good enough in quality and quantity 
to send to an agent. Several have been suc- 
cessful with the odd article, though. 


POSTAL CHESS CLUB 


Dear Editor, 

I am planning to start a Postal Chess Club 
for Spastics, and I would be grateful if you 
could print this letter asking anyone interested 
to write to me at my home address. Exact 
details cannot be worked out until I have 
some idea of the size of the Club, but there 
will have to be a small yearly subscription, 
probably between 5s. and 10s. This is to 
cover the cost of notepaper, postage, and any 
prizes that may be awarded, etc. 

Postal Chess is now slow; it can be an 
exciting and enthralling hobby. You do not 
have to be a great player, there is no better 
way to improve your game and to make new 
friends at the same time. 

Answering this letter does not, of course, 
place anyone under obligation to join the 
Club. As I have already said, it is just a 
matter of finding out how many are interested 
so that final details can be worked out. 

GLYNN VERNON, 

23 Holderness Drive, 
Swallownest, 
Sheffield. 
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ONE WOMAN’S POISON 


Dear Editor, 

I think nearly everyone has a dream world 
of some sort but one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison and I closed my eyes in horror 
when I read Rosemary Dawson-Shepherd’s 
idea of Utopia. 

The very thought of having a ratio of two 
house-parents to one resident chills my blood 
and would be my idea of hell; but I suppose 
it would depend quite a lot on one’s handi- 
cap. It is very difficult to realise what it 
must be like to have absolutely no use in 
one’s hands; even people with partial use of 
their hands cannot realise what it must be 
like to be utterly dependent upon someone 
else for even the simplest task. It must be 
demoralising. I was watching a spastic trying 
to do something the other day and I was 
thankful that I am an athetoid. I think most 
athetoids score over spastics for though life 
can be very frustrating at times, being an 
athetoid sometimes gives one at least a 
measure of independence and enables one to 
sometimes say: ‘No thank you, I can man- 
age,’ to a harassed housemum. 


PLAIN KNITTING 
MISS JUNE REED, who is a spastic, 
will plain-knit your family’s new wool- 
lies, for only 7s. 6d. plus postage for 
adult sweaters and cardigans, 5s. for 
children’s, 5s. for men’s socks and 5s. 
for scarves, which are double. The socks 
are knitted open and sewn up after- 
wards. All she needs is the bust, chest 
or foot measurement. Send 12 ozs. 
four-ply or 11 ozs. three-play for an 
average woman’s size in cardigans, to: 
Miss JUNE REED, 
33 Upper Broomgrove Road, Hastings, 
Sussex. 


TRICYCLE NEEDED 
Tricycle needed for a_ ten-year-old 
spastic girl. Enquiries to Mrs. Ollman, 
Social Worker, 12 Park Crescent, 

London, W.1. 


MAIDSTONE AREA GROUP 
SPASTICS CENTRE 


- Senior Chartered Physiotherapist re- 
quired for the above clinic and day 
centre, which has a well-equipped de- 
partment and hydrotherapy pool. Whit- 
ley Council salary scale. Applications 
to Chairman, 20-28 Mote Road, Maid- 

stone, stating age, experience, etc. 


GRAMOPHONE WANTED 
Old, but workable (wind-up) gramo- 
phone required for 11-year-old. Please 
contact Mr. J. Hulbert, 3 Winkworth 
Road, Banstead, Surrey. 


The idea of having someone always it 
attendance to gratify one’s every whim i) 
certainly not my idea of Utopia; rather it i) 
the reverse. My idea of an ideal way of lif 
for a handicapped person such as maysel 
would be for a centre to provide the maxi, 
mum facilities and the minimum restriction 
to enable one to live a life of one’s own a 
far as possible, even allowing couples to ge 
married if they desired to do so. I am sur 
that with careful planning this could b 
done. Indeed in the name of humanity i 
must be done, and done soon for none of u 


is getting any younger. DorEEN JAMES. 


FOR SALE 
One adult-size tricycle in good 
condition, with three-speed gears. All 
enquiries to Mr. A. B. Lees, 230 Hill- 
morton Road, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


HOLIDAY CARAVAN 
There are still vacancies for the Holi- 
day Caravan in the Isle of Wight—run | 
by the Bournemouth, Poole & District | 
Spastics Society. It is available for 
bookings from 4th September onwards. | 

The Caravan, at Pilgrim’s Park, 
Thorness Bay, is a 20-ft. Bluebird © 


Senator which is fully equipped apart | 
from linen. It enjoys all the amenities — 
of the caravan park, including free hot 


and cold showers, laundrette, flush 
toilets. There is a modern Clubhouse | 
with dance floor and cinema; lounge — 
bar, milk bar, and self-service store. 
TERMS : — 
Spastic family of three, £4 4s. Od. | 
per week, Each extra person £1 1s. | 
per week. 
FURTHER DETAILS : — 
The Secretary, Spastics Centre, 
Langside Avenue, Parkstone, Poole, § 
Dorset. 


CHALET PARTY NEAR 
SKEGNESS | 
From Monday, 23rd August to Saturday, 
4th September I 
£10 inclusive of rent, meals and some | 
excursions. The chalet is near the sea at | 
Chapel-St.-Leonards, Lincolnshire. It 
can accommodate eight people and has 
special adaptations to help those who 
have wheelchairs or find steps difficult. | 
Outings to Skegness and Mable- 
thorpe. Cinema and theatre visits. In- 
cidental arrangements of the house will 
be on a do-it-yourself basis. Applicants 
should be fairly independent or bring 
a helper. 
Miss Sheila Gould will be the party 
organiser on the spot. 
Send for application form to the 
Holiday Organiser, The Spastics Soc., 
12 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 
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CHOOLS 

HE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 
entyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 

elephone: Pentyrch 397. 
‘eadmistress: Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


HE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 
tarvecrow, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
elephone: Tonbridge 4584. 

feadmaster: G. D. C. Tudor, Esq., M.A. 


NGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 
ive Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
'elephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
feadmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 


RTON HALL SCHOOL 
folmrook, Cumberland. 
‘elephone: Wasdale 202. 
[eadmaster: John Nelson, Esq. 


‘HE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
‘ixover Grange, Duddington, Nr. Stamford. 
‘elephone: Duddington 212. 

feadmaster: R. A. Pedder, Esq. 


\SSESSMENT CENTRE 
{AWKSWORTH HALL 
juiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
“elephone: Guiseley 2914. 
’rincipal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 


ADULT CENTRES 


NDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTRE 
sSHERRARDS 

Jigswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
[elephone. Welwyn Garden 22125, 
*rincipal: V. King, Esq., M.I.Prod.E., 
M.I.Wks.M. 


SHESTER OFFICE TRAINING CENTRE 
Western Avenue, Off Saughall Road, Blacon, 
Sheshire. 

Telephone: Chester 26987. 


Stockport Branch 

Sranville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

Telephone: Heaton Moor 8776. 

Principal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 


FURTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 

Dene Park, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 5101/2. 

Principal: P, K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


WAKES HALL (S.O.S.) 

Wakes Colne, Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
Telephone: Earls Colne 476. 
Warden: E. T. Warne, Esq. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 
Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 
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COOMBE FARM 

Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 


PONDS HOME 

Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 
Warden: Mrs. C, Brown. 


BUXTON CENTRE: ‘THE BEDFORD’ 
St. John’s Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
Telephone: Buxton 541. 

Warden: D. H. Simpson, Esq. 


OAKWOOD CENTRE 

High Street, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 208. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Tutor/Organiser: Miss M. L. Garaway, M.A. 


JACQUES HALL CENTRE 
Bradfield, Nr. Manningtree, Essex. 
Telephone: WIX 311. 

Warden: V. P. Devonport, Esq. 


DARESBURY HALL 

Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone. Moore 359. 

Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 
23 The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M, Burden. 


THE BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Clacton 25230. 

Warden: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 

Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 

Manager: Mr, G. H. Marsh. 


FAMILY HELP UNIT 
THE MOUNT 

Elm Bank, Nottingham. 
Telephone: Nottingham 66271-2. 
Warden: Mr. P. E. Habieb. 


CHOOLS AND CENTRES ADDRESSES 


Schools Affiliated to 
the Spastics Society 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 

43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Telephone: Claughton 2583. 
Headmistress: Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 
Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, Bolton. 
Telephone: Eagley 230. 

Headmaster: D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 
Ivybridge, Devon. 

Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 

Headmistress: Miss B. G. Sutcliffe. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 
Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 
Headmaster: Mr. D. D. Johnston, M.A., M.Ed. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Coombe Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

Telephone: 

Headmistress: Miss M. A. Budd. 
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LOCAL GROUP PROVISION 


NORTH REGION 

Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic and 
Handicapped Children’s Society Cc 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 

Spastics Society H 
Darlington and District Spastics Society H 
South Shields and District Spastics Society C 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society CW 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics TE 


Regional Officer: 
Miss C. Mould, 145 Front St., Chester-le-Street, 
Co, Durham, Tel.: 2852 


YORKSHIRE REGION 

Barnsley and District Association 

Bradford and District Branch 

. Castleford and District Spastics Committee 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group WwW 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Society oO 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics Society in 
Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society oO 
Pontefract and District Spastics Association 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Society 
York and District Spastics Group 


TEOC 
TC 


Regional Officer: 
R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, Station Parade, 
Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss B. P. Stephenson, same address 


NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Society TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group WwW 
Bollington, Macclesfield and District Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics Group T 
Caernarvonshire Spastics and Handicapped 
Peoples’ Society 

Chester and District Spastics Association 

Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 

Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society Cc 
Flint Borough Spastics Association 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District Spastics Soc. 


Manchester and District Spastics Society TCE 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 

Oldham and District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 


Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics Society 
RTEC 
Southport, Formby and District Spastics Soc. H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak Spastics 
Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of Spastics O 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 
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Regional Officer: 

T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, St. 
James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. 
Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F, Young, 6 King’s Buildings, Chester. 
Miele 27027) 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address as 
Mr. Keighley 


EAST MIDLAND REGION 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 
Derby and District Spastics Society 
Grantham and District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends of 
Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics Society TC 
Lincoln and District Spastics Society 
Loughborough and District Spastics Society 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 

Group Oo 
Newark Area Spastics Society 
Northampton and County Spastics Society 
Nottingham and District Friends of Spastics 
Group 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District Spastics Society 


TOC 
T 


TE 


TEC 


Regional Officer: 
P. L. Lindsell, 9 Regent Street, Nottingham. 
Tel.: 42198 


WEST MIDLAND REGION 
Coventry and District Spastics Society 
Dudley and District Spastic Group 
Herefordshire Spastics Society 
Kidderminster and District Spastics Association 
Midland Spastic Association TEOWC 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association TO 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group H 
Stafford and District Spastic Association TC 
West Bromwich and District Spastics Society 


RO 
TOC 


Regional Officer: 
I. C. R. Archibald, 109 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham 3. Tel.: Central 3162 


Acting Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M, Hepworth, same address 


Senior Welfare Officer, M.S.A. (Birmingham & 
Worcestershire areas): 

Mrs. N. M. Barrett, 15 Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17. Tel.: Harborne 3182 and 2458 


SOUTH WALES REGION (including Mon.) 


Cardiff and District Spastic Association TC 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Society CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Society 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 

Pembrokeshire Spastics Society 

Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea and District Spastics Assoc. TECW 


Regional Officer: 
B. Kingsley-Davies, 2 Saunders Road, Cardiff. | 
eli 29289 | 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


WESTERN REGION | 


Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of Spastics | 
Association TI 
Bristol Spastics Association CTOW 


Cornish Spastics Society 
Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society qT | 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Association COETW | 
Weston and District Society for the Spastic and 

Mentally Handicapped ; R 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare Society } 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 60 
Staplegrove Rd., Taunton, Somerset. Tel.: 81678 


EAST ANGLIA REGION 
Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 
Colchester and District Group j 
Essex Group 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Branch TW) 
Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Society 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association 
Peterborough & District Group Spastics Soc, O} 
Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics Society 
Oc 


Regional Officer: 
H. G. Knight, 51 Newnham Road, Cambridge. 
Tel.: 61747 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Rd,,. Cambridge. | 
Tel.: 54531 


WESSEX REGION 

Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke and District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTE; 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ETC 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TE} 
Portsmouth and District Spastics Society WwW 
Southampton and District Spastics Association 


TOWC'! 
Swindon and District Spastic Society HH) 
Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 
J. Kelly, 7 St. John Street, Salisbury. Te.: 4521} 


NORTHERN HOME COUNTIES REGION | 
Bedford and District TOWEC) 
Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, Herts 

Spastics Society E 
Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare Society 
East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 
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jast London Spastic Society H 

ipping Forest and District Branch 

7riends of Ponds Home 

Jatfield and District Group, Herts Spastics 

society 

Jemel Hempstead and District Group, Herts 

spastics Society 

Jitchin and District Friends of Spastics, Herts 

spastics Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics Assoc. O 

uton, Dunstable and District Spastics Group 
TEC 

Aaidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

)xfordshire Spastics Welfare Society TOC 

.eading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Society 

T 

slough and District Spastics Welfare Society 

outh-West Middlesex Group 

st. Albans and District Group, Herts Spastics 

ociety T 

Valthamstow and District Spastics Society 

Vatford and District Group, Herts Spastics 

ociety TEOC 

Velwyn Garden City and District Group, Herts 

jpastics Society 

Vycombe and District Spastics Society T 


‘egional Officer: 
.. C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road, North 
Vatford. Tel.: 41565 


tegional Social Worker (except Essex): 
Aiss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 41059 


OUTH-EASTERN REGION 


righton, Hove and District Branch TOC 
entral Surrey Group 

roydon and District Spastics Society TEWC 
ast Sussex Group TC 


olkestone and District Branch H 
forsham, Crawley and District Spastics Society 


Aaidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
Aedway Towns Branch T 
Jorth Hants and West Surrey Group TECO 
Yorth Surrey Group Ww 
Jorth-West Kent Spastics Group wo 
lorth-West Surrey Group TEC 
outh-East Surrey Spastics Group TOC 
outh-West Surrey Group TEC 


‘hanet Group 

‘unbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Area Group 

Vest Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
romley and District Spastics Group Ww 
Vest Sussex Spastics Group 


egional Officer: 
[. J. I. Cunningham, 29b Linkfield Lane, Red- 
ill, Surrey, Tel.: Redhill 3944 and 2250 


egional Social Worker: 
Ars. Chinchen, same address 


.ONDON REGION (provisional) 

forth London Area Association of Parents and 
tiends of Spastics 

forth-West London Spastics Society 
outh-East London Group 

outh London Group 

outh-West London and District Group 


yO 
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Regional Officer: 
Mrs. Patricia Latham, 28 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 2436/7 


Jersey Spastic Society 
Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M, Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park Crescent, 
London, W.1. 


Development Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


Schools and Centres Secretary: 
Mrs. C. A. Clifton, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
Wille 


KEY TO LOCAL GROUPS: 
T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 

O—Occupational Centre 
W—Work Centre 

H—Holiday Home 

C—Child Care 

R—Residential Centre 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE EDITOR, ‘SPASTICS NEWS’ 12 PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.1 


Please send me Spastics News until further notice at the annual 
subscription rate of 11s., including postage (Published monthly). 


Name (BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


PLEASE CUT OUT 


C—O 


3] 
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